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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


On the basis of notes prepared by the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA) staff regarding recent occurrences relating to infringement or curtailment of 
religious liberty in a number of countries in different parts of the world, the Executive 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in September 1979 issued a Statement on 
Religious Liberty (see Appendix !), in which, among other things, it called on the CCIA’s 
Human Rights Advisory Group (HRAG) to undertake further study and analysis of changing 
trends with regard to religious liberty, and instructed the CCIAto prepare areflective report 
for presentation to the Central Committee in August 1980. 


The Human Rights Advisory Group, meeting for the first time in Copenhagen in October 
1979, considered the Executive Committee statement, and underlined that ‘“‘the claim to 
religious liberty is perverted if itis used as a pretext for maintaining one’s own privileges... 
This should not prevent Christians from engaging decisively for the rights of others. Here 
we must repent forthe mistakes we have committed inthe course of Christian history’’. The 
Group also expressed concern that the issue of religious liberty be seen not only as ‘‘con- 
tradictions between religious communities and outside forces’’, but also as “‘an internal 
church problematic. This aspect of religious liberty also touches the conflict among sec- 
tors of the Christian community itself, even within particular confessions and churches’’. 


Regarding the specific request of the Executive Committee, the Advisory Group sug- 
gested an alternative methodology, namely ‘‘that such a report should be based on con- 
sultations with churches which find themselves in the situations which have been noted in 
the statement. It recommends therefore that if possible, following consultations with such 
churches and groups regarding their own experiences and insights, a small group of 
advisers be convened to examine these reports and summarize their findings for 
presentation to the Central Committee’’. 


The Advisory Group was aware of the fact that such a complete process of consultation 
would require more time than would be availabie until the Central Committee 1980, and 
consequently did not feel that a definitive report should be attempted. 


On the basis of instructions by the General Secretary of the WCC, the staff of CCIA 
communicated with various Christian World Communions regarding their insights and 
inputs into such a study. 


The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, at its meeting in Cyprus, 
February 1980, had further intensive discussions regarding the content and methodology 
of the study requested by the Executive Committee. In considering the recommendation 
of the HRAG, the Commission noted that a report to the Central Committee, which could 
“formulate questions of principle and practice where further clarification is needed”’ 
could be a useful stimulus to further self-study by member churches and associated 
councils of the WCC. it therefore recommended ‘‘that a small group of experts be called to 
aid in the drafting of such a report’’. This draft would then be circulated to Commissioners 
for comments and approved as a study paper by CCIA Officers. 


On April 14 and 15, 1980, the CCIA called together a group of persons having intimate 
experience in the subject of religious liberty, and representing various regions and con- 
fessions : Gabriel Habib (Lebanon), Anwar Barkat (Pakistan), Burgess Carr(Liberia), Jorge 
Monterroso (Guatemala), John Lucal (USA), Theo Tschuy (Switzerland), Nikolai Zabo- 
lotski(USSR), plusthe CClAstaff : Leopoldo Niilus (Argentina), Ninan Koshy (India), Victor 
Hsu (Mauritius), and Erich Weingartner (Canada). During this informal drafting workshop, 
a basic outline was agreed upon, and subsequently a draft paper based on discussions and 
deliberations recorded at this meeting was prepared and sent to CCIA Commissioners, 


Corresponding Commissioners and members of the Human Rights Advisory Group for 
comments, changes and additions. 


Having incorporated numerous comments and alterations, the final text was submitted 
by the CCIA for information to the WCC Central Committee meeting in Geneva in August 
1980. On the recommendation of the UNIT Il Committee, the Central Committee agreed to 
receive with appreciation the Study Paper on Religious Liberty, and 


(a) commended it, along with the Executive Committee statement on Religious Liberty of 
September 1979, to the member churches of the WCC for careful study and reflection, 
with the request that they communicate to the CCIA the results of their own study, re- 
flection, and experiences including that of living with other religious communities, for 
subsequent collation; 


(b) expressed its serious concern about. the fact that work on a ‘‘Declaration on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or 
Belief’? within the UN Commission on Human Rights has proceeded very slowly indeed, 
and urges that this work be pursued more vigorously so that an acceptable Declaration 
can be completed without further delays; 


(c) encouraged the WCC General Secretary to continue to respond with care and sensi- 
tivity to the expressed needs of churches in areas where they are experiencing 
difficulties as a result of an infringement of religious liberty, assuring him of the 
support and prayers of the whole ecumenical community; 


(d) requested that the General Secretary continue to keep further developments in the 
issue of religious liberty under constant review and explore the possibility of raising 
this concern at the Assembly in the context of human rights. 


In order to achieve the widest possible circulation of this document, the CCliAis issuing 
it within its series of Background Information, along with a selection of pertinent WCC 
statements on religious liberty which illustrate the evolution of this theme within the 
ecumenical movement. Rather than attempting to act as a concluding statement, this 
paper is submitted as a stimulus for churches to deepen their awareness of current trends 
and their commitment to positive endeavours with regard to religious liberty. 


The CCliAwill be happy to receive reactions, comments, reflections, as well as analyses 
and case studies undertaken by member churches, associated councils of churches, as 
well as Christian World Communions. It is hoped that a future date, a collection of such 
material can be edited and published by the CCIA. 


Leopoldo J. Niilus, 
Director 
December 1980 
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STUDY PAPER ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


I. HISTORICAL NOTES 


. 1. The World Council of Churches Executive Committee Statement on Religious Liberty 


(1) of September 1979 rightly calls the attention of the churchestothelong history of 
ecumenical concern regarding religious liberty. The multiplicity of WCC statements 
in this regard is testimony to a persistent and continuing dedication to this issue. 
The Executive Committee indicates that ‘‘there has been a progressive evolution in 
the ecumenical understanding of religious liberty, which has been augmented and 
refined by the variety of concrete experiences of member churches as they live and 
work in vastly different environments’’. 


. 2. Acritical reflection on the context and focus of ecumenical statements also reveals 


that the emphasis on religious liberty has been motivated by diverse factors, and 
that some of the anxieties and concerns that gave rise to such statements were not 
always shared equally by all sectors of Christendom. 


. 3. The earliest references to religious liberty came in the context of the churches’ 


missionary concern. The first time the question of religious liberty was raised in an 
ecumenical forum was at the Second Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council, which met in Jerusalem in 1928 (2). The memory of the First World War was 
still fresh, there were difficulties connected with the site of the meeting, and the 
mainly European and North-American participants were physically confronted with 
a ‘‘non-Christian” world. The Jerusalem Conference saw religious liberty within the 
context of church-state relations. The goal was seen in terms of facilitating 
relationships with governments in order to enable the missionary enterprise to 
proceed unhindered. 


. 4. Allsubsequent statements bear the mark of the historical period in which they were 


~~ 


— 


— 


framed. The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches (Amsterdam, 1948) 
received a report on the Church and the Disorder of Society (3), and issued a Declaration 
on Religious Liberty (4), both of which clearly reflect the Cold War tensions of that 
period (5). The definition of religious liberty advanced by the assembly has all the 
marks of a basically Western Christian understanding of individual liberties. 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee of the WCC, 10-14 September, 1979, Bossey, 
pp. 69-72. (See Appendix |) 


The Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems; Report of the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council, March 24 - April 8, 1928; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1928. 

Statement by the Council : The Christian Message, in: Vol. Il, pp. 479-495. (See Appendix I!) 


The First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, August 22 - September 4, 1948, 
London, SCM Press Ltd. 1949, pp. 74-99. (See Appendix III) 


(See Appendix IV) 


See also : Message to the Churches, issued by the WCC Executive Committee, meeting at Chichester, 
1949. (See Appendix V) 


1. 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


5. The WCC Central Committee statement of 1949 (6), in speaking bleakly about 
‘revolutionary movements” and “totalitarian doctrines and methods’”’, clearly 
reflects the anxieties aroused by the success of the revolution in China. From 1956 
(7) until the Third Assembly of the WCC (New Delhi, 1961) (8), a major report evolved, 
entitled Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty in the setting of the WCC (9). 
The membership of the WCC had spread eastwards, and the issue of Protestant- 
Orthodox relations, especially as regards the phenomenon of Evangelical missions 
in Orthodox countries, became a subject of friction, as well as reconciliation. 


. 6. The 1965 CCIA Executive Committee statement (70) and the 1966 Central Com- 


mittee Declaration on Religious Liberty (11) are cast in the context of the Second Vati- 
can Council (12), calling attention to the rights of Protestant minorities in countries 
with Roman Catholic majorities. This followed an earlier 1958 study on ‘“‘the pro- 


blem of religious liberty arising in Roman Catholic and other countries”’ (73). 


Minutes and Reports of the Second Meeting of the WCC Central Committee, Chichester, July 9 - 15, 
1949. Geneva, WCC, 1949, pp. 15-16. (See Appendix VI) 


For the period 1950 - 1954, see : 

Resolution on Religious Liberty, Third Meeting of the WCC Central Committee, Toronto, July 9 - 
15, 1950, in: Minutes and Reports, etc. pp. 12-13. (See Appendix VII) 

The Evanston Report, The Second Assembly of the WCC, 1954:A) Resolution on International 
Affairs, p. 149; B) Report of Section III, “Social Questions : the Responsible Society in a World 
Perspective”, para. 13-14, pp. 115-116; Report of Section IV, “International Affairs : Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community”, para. 45-48, pp. 140-141. (See Appendix VII!) 


The New Delhi Report, the Third Assembly of the WCC, 1961. London, SCM Press Ltd., 1962. 
!n addition to the Report on Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty in the setting of the 
WCC (see Note 9), the Third Assembly voted to adopt a Statement on Religious Liberty, pp.159-161. 
(See Appendix |X) 


The CCIA Report to the Assembly, stressing the importance of both documents, recommended that : 
“The fundamental implications of religious freedom must be respected within every system of 
government and within every system of relationship between Church and State, in a country with a 
state religion as well as in a secular state”. (ibid. p. 278). 


In: Evanston to New Delhi, 1954-1961. Report of the Central Committee to the Third Assembly of the 
WCC, Geneva, WCC, 1961, pp. 239-245. (See Appendix X) 


10) Statement on Human Rights and Religious Liberty - Current Considerations; in : Religious Freedom. 


11) 


Main Statements by the WCC 1948-1975, Geneva, CCIA, 1965, pp.55-57. (See Appendix XI!) 


Minutes and Reports of the Nineteenth Meeting of the Central Committee of the WCC, Geneva, 
February 8 to 17, 1966. Geneva, WCC, 1966, pp. 49-50. (See Appendix X!!) 


12) See also : the Second Report of the Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and 


the World Council of Churches, in: Minutes and Reports of the Twentieth Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the WCC, Heraklion, August 15 - 26, 1967. Geneva, WCC, 1967, p. 146. (See 
Appendix X!I/1) 


13) At the Eleventh Meeting of the Central Committee Nyborg Strand, Denmark, August 21-29, 1958, the 


General Secretariat submitted a Study Proposal on Religious Liberty. (See Appendix XIV) 

This proposal was developed into a study by Angel F. Carrillo de Albornoz : Religious Liberty, A 
General Review of the Present Situation in the World, 1964. Geneva, WCC, 1964, 34 pp., and updated 
by the author in 1966: Religious Liberty in the World : a General Review of the World Situation in 
1965, Geneva, WCC, Secretariat on Religious Liberty, 1966, 39 pp. mimeogr. In all subsequent 
quotations, the Study Proposal is referred to as Study. 


ter 


In these formative statements on religious liberty, there is aglaring absence of Third 
World points of view. The rare references to Asia, Africa or Latin America come in the 
context of concerns related to the future of Christian missions during a process of 
decolonization. The 1956 statement on The Common Christian Responsibility Toward 
Areas of Rapid Social Change (14) warns about the emergence of theocracies and 
posits that ‘‘it is the duty of Christians, in cooperation with other citizens, to seek to 
build a neutral state’’. This is justified on the basis that the establishment of 
theocracy “‘is inimical to the right of religious freedom and the principle of equality 
of all citizens under law’’, and often ‘a theocratic ideology is also linked with 
oppressive structures and customs of society which are a hindrance to social 
development’’. 


. Exactly what is meant by ‘neutral state” is not clarified, however. Without 


mentioning socialism or Marxism, the authors do point to some difficulties involved 
in the concept: ‘‘For instance, in some situations, a neutral state is defined as 
separation of state and political parties from all religions, and in some others as the 
state’s equal concern for all religions. Which pattern is more creative ?’’ Other 
questions needing study are listed : ‘‘Should Christians work also for religious 
freedom as a human right including the freedom of anti-religious propaganda ? 
What is the Christian evaluation of the role of secularism in the struggle fora neutral 
state ?... How can we prevent the neutral state being interpreted in terms of dogmas 
of secularism or of the equality of religions ? ... In countries fighting for national 
freedom, what is the Christian role when the national movements have anti- 
Christian religious motivation ?” 


. The prescriptive nature of this statement, the limited focus and theoretical metho- 


dology of the study questions and the simplistic context into which the issue of 
religious liberty is placed stand in marked contrast to a contemporary 1958 study 
launched by the East Asia Christian Conference (precursor of the Christian 
Conference of Asia) (15), which was to include ‘‘a survey of the traditional social and 
communal patterns in the various countries with a view to understanding the 
relation between religions and traditional social institutions and how far traditional 
communal life recognizes or limits religious freedom’’, as weil as the influence of 
““dynamic forces at work’’ in society on religious liberty. It was also to include ‘‘a 
study on the concept of religious freedom in ancient non-Christian faiths both in its 
traditional and renascent phases’’, and in the ‘‘various ideologies of modern Asian 
nationalism’’. Finally, the study was to involve research on ‘“‘the basis of cooperation 
with men of other religions and ideologies in the promotion of religious freedom’’. 


. It is remarkable to observe that these questions not only continue to retain their 


relevance more than twenty years later, but have resurfaced as international 
concerns not only in the ecumenical community, but on the world political scene, 
with grave geopolitical repercussions. 


. The concept of religious liberty has not remained static in ecumenical thought and 


action. The particular perspectives and concerns of an increasing number of 
autonomous member churches and councils of churches from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have increasingly been able to penetrate ecumenical consciousness, 


14) The Common Christian Responsibility towards Areas of Rapid Social Change, 2nd Statement, 
Geneva WCC Department on Church and Society, 1956, pp. 36-37. (See Appendix XV) 


15) The Witness of the Churches in the Midst of Social Change, a Survey of Ecumenical Social Thought. 
Papers for Preparatory Reading, EACC Inaugural Assembly, 1958, pp. 135-138. (See Appendix XVI) 
See also : The Statement on Religious Liberty, adopted by the Inaugural Assembly of the EACC, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, May 14 - 24, 1959. In: Witnesses Together, the Official Report of the EACC 
!naugural Assembly, Rangoon, Burma, 1959, pp. 104-105. (See Appendix XVII) 


modifying and broadening perceptions and reformulating research and response. 


1.12. Repeatedly, the ecumenical movement has sought to restate the meaning of 


religious liberty in terms that could be understood and agreed upon by the whole of 
the Christian community (16). The 1974 consultation on ‘‘Human Rights and 
Christian Responsibility” in St. Péiten, Austria, placed the issue of religious liberty 
squarely and indivisibly within the context and content of human rights as a whole, 
attempting to find also an ecumenical consensus on the definition of human rights 
(17). Following a considerable lively and intense discussion inthe V. Assembly of the 
WCC in Nairobi, 1975 (18), such a consensus was reached, including the following 
wording : ‘‘The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most constitutions 
as a basic human right. By religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to 
adopt a religion or belief of one’s choice, and freedom, either individually or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest one’s religion or belief in 
worship, observance, practice, and teaching. Religious freedom should also 
include the right and duty of religious bodies to criticize the ruling powers when 
necessary, on the basis of their religious convictions. In this context, it was noted 
that many Christians in different parts of the world are in prison for reasons of 
conscience or for political reasons as a result of their seeking to respond to the total 
demands of the Gospel’’. 


1.13. The 1979 Executive Committee Statement on Religious Liberty (19) affirms “‘that there 


has been a progressive evolution in the ecumenical understanding of religious 
liberty, which has been augmented and refined by the variety of concrete expe- 
riences of member churches as they live and work in vastly different environments”’. 
Rather than viewing religious liberty as a static principle that need onlyto be applied 
according to internationally recognized standards of behaviour, the Executive 
Committee ‘‘feels the need foraconstant review of a fast changing scene, as also for 
a vigilant pastoral concern, not only for all whose liberties are curtailed but also for 
those elements within all ideological systems and religious leaderships who are 
earnestly seeking a reinterpretation along more humane lines of previous 
judgements on the human rights of those who disagree with them on religious 
grounds... We have to help find ways in which the common humanity of a pluralistic 
world can be expressed in societies which affirm the dignity and freedom of all 
human beings’’. 


16) See for example : 


Report on the Protection of Individuals and Groups in the Political World, adopted by the Fourth 
General Assembly of the WCC, Uppsala, July 4 - 20, 1968. In: The Uppsala Report, Geneva, WCC, 
1968, pp. 63-64. (See Appendix XVIII) 

Letter from the Central Committee of the WCC to initiate a conversation about our common 
concerns. In: Minutes and Reports of the Twenty-Third Meeting of the Central Committee of the 
WCC, Canterbury, August 12 - 22, 1969, Geneva, WCC, 1969, pp. 22-23. (See Appendix XIX) 
Memorandum on Human Rights, in: Minutes and Reports of the Twenty-Fourth Meeting of the 
Central Committe of the WCC, Addis Ababa, January 10-21, 1971, pp. 66-69, and : Report and Further 
Recommendations on Human Rights, in: Minutes and Reports of the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the WCC, Utrecht, August 13 - 23, 1972, pp. 147-149. 


17) Human Rights and Christian Responsibility, Report of the Consultation, St. Polten, Austria, 21 - 26 


18) 


19) 


October 1974. Geneva, WCC-CCIA, 1974. Report of Working Group I/l: “Promoting Greater 
International and Ecumenical Understanding and Cooperation for the Defense and Implementation 
of Human Rights”, pp. 59-63. (See Appendix XX) 


Breaking Barriers, Nairobi 1975. The Official Report of the Fifth Assembly of the WCC, Nairobi, 23 
November- 10 December 1975. London & Geneva, WCC, 1976./n: Section II, Structures of Injustice 
and Struggles for Liberation, p. 106. (See Appendix XX|) 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Committee of the WCC, 10 - 14 September, 1979, Bossey, 
pp. 69-72. (See Appendix |) 


ll. WHY RENEWED CONCERN ? 


2. 1. Viewed in isolation, the various concrete examples of situations where religious 
liberty is seen to be limited or curtailed do not represent totally new or unique 
phenomena. Of course, it is clear that even those issues and situations which have 
not substantially changed over the years need continued attention and even 
renewed approaches. And yet, the context and framework in which Christians find 
themselves dealing with the issue has changed. 


2. 2. The present era is characterized by what might be called a ‘‘crisis of the secular’’. 
The predominant trend in Western industrial culture during the 20th Century has 
been an ever expanding secularization of society, progressively pushing the 
religious dimension from operative participation toward the fringes of society, into 
the private realm. Secularization became an integral part of the dominant ideolo- 
gical systems whose developmental models were exported throughout the world. 


2. 3. Sincethe 1950’s, it has been generally assumed that religion does not havea central 
role to play in the development of societies. The first generation of nationalist 
leaders in many newly-independent countries uncritically assumed that movement 
towards modernization and westernization would take place outside the context of 
religion. 


2. 4. This humanist ethos found its way into the United Nations Charter and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, as well as into innumerable national constitutions, on 
the assumption that the unity of society based on a common humanity of intrinsic 
value is enough to constitute a national unity and sufficient motivation for the 
development of any nation. Depending on the particular ideological assumptions, 
religion can be seen as aiding or hindering this development, as constructive or 
disruptive, but in any case, it is an additional and therefore extraneous element 
which can be utilized, neglected or opposed without changing in essence the 
process of development itself. 


2. 5. The Christian church has always been somewhat ambivalent about secularization, 
often warning against its excesses, or against “‘secularism”’, its anti-clerical and 
anti-religious ideological equivalent. And yet, the dualism between the sacred and 
the secular which became a strong component especially of Protestant theology, 
has helped to pave the way for the rise of the secular at the expense of the sacred. It 
was as a reaction against such simplistic dichotomizing of reality (and the related 
phenomena of ‘‘other-worldliness’’, the internalization of religious concerns and 
the removal of Christian engagement from the social and political realm) that a 
number of post-World War II theologies have contributed to what has been called 
the ‘“‘sanctification of the secular’, beginning with Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s ‘‘religion- 
less Christianity’’ and culminating in the late 1960’s with a wave of ‘“‘Death of God”’ 
theologies. 


2. 6. Even apart from these more extreme expressions, the mainstream theological 
traditions were fully able to legitimize the secular trends. The Second Vatican 
Council, for example has been called a ‘‘peace treaty between the church and the 
world’’. Within the ecumenical movement, the Church and Society Conference of 
1966, andthe IV Assembly of the WCC in 1968 underlined the necessity forchurches 
to involve themselves decisively in the secular realm, by responding to the ‘‘agenda 
of the world’’. More recently, the Orthodox churches have coined the concept 
“liturgy after the liturgy’’, whose connotations alsoimply a responsibility on the part 
ofthe churches within the secularrealm, atthe same time preserving the distinction, 
or honouring the autonomy of the latter. 


2. 7. It has been assumed (and to a certain extent also substantiated by historical 


development) that secularization leads to an enhancement of religious liberty, 
since it provides for a neutral political context in which various churches and 
religions can coexist in friendly competition. Indeed, for many religious minorities, 
secularization has been seen as a liberating process, creating guarantees against 
the encroachment of dominating majority religions. 


. These assumptions are now under radical challenge by a movement that has been 


called ‘‘the return of the sacred’’, which has in the course of the 1970’s become 
almost a de-secularization process. Its manifestations can be seen not only within 
Christianity, for instance with the rise of charismatic and parish renewal movements 
and the resurgence of radical fundamentalism, but also on the fringes or outside 
Christianity, with the rise of neo-religious movements (or ‘“‘new youth religions’’) and 
the penetration of Eastern religions and sects into the fabric of Western culture. 


. In many parts of the Third World, there is taking place a religious renaissance with a 


strong socio-political component which challenges the modernist and secularist 
ideologies of the North, both East and West. The fact is that a large number of 
communities consider religion as an important focus both in the struggle for 
liberation from oppression and the struggle for critical self-identity and deve- 
lopment, in terms of their own historical ethos. In an increasing number of 
‘‘periphery’”’ countries, such perceptions have begun to conflict with ‘‘moderni- 
zation’? models as propagated or imposed by ‘“‘center’’ countries, since these 
models are seen not as promoting true development, but on the contrary, as 
distorting development and perpetuating underdevelopment. And since such 
misdevelopment has been associated with secularization, disenchantment withthe 
former has gone hand in hand with disenchantment with the latter. And because 
Christian theology has been able to accept and even legitimize this secular 
development, Christianity itself tends increasingly to become a target, along with 
secularism, of religious reaction. 


. Whereas in the past, the discussion on religious liberty has been too often castin the 


framework of ideological considerations and was thereby given a strongly East- 
West dimension, the present phenomena involving religious liberty pose the 
question as to whether the patterns of political, social, economic and cultural life as 
evolved in the North are necessarily the only orthe most suitable basis on which the 
future of world society is to be constructed. 


. Immediate reactions to these trends have at times been informed by emotional 


responses, as well as by political events, economic manipulation and even military 
developments which have aggravated underlying religious hostilities and thereby 
have strengthened excessively zealous expressions of faith and confrontation 
mentalities. The rapid escalation of these mutually reinforcing phenomena has led 
to new anxieties regarding what are perceived to be threats to the liberty of religious 
communities, many of whom are seeking a reaffirmation of their historical mission. 


ll. AREAS WHERE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY PROBLEMS ARE DETECTED 


In view of these radical developments, it is necessary for the ecumenical com- 
munity, in its widest sense, to refrain from making prematurely negative value 
judgements. It is necessary to analyse and gain a precise knowledge not only of wnat 
appears in some parts of the worid to be the transformation of a humanist ethos into 
a sacred ethos, but of the historical, cultural, economic, political and military 
exigencies which underlie, oppose or reinforce such a transformation and its 
consequences. Only on the basis of such an analysis will it be useful to evaluate 
these developments and shape commensurate ecumenical attitudes and actions. 
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The first step of such a methodology is a careful, as far as possible unemotional, 
examination of issues and areas where the problem of religious liberty is detected. 
The 1979 Executive Committee lists four such types of situations which arise from 
the experiences of WCC member churches. These are reiterated and augmented 
here, with a concentration on those issue areas which deserve closer scrutiny as 
contemporary and future trends. 


. Churches functioning in accordance with their teaching, tradition and practice, in 


countries undergoing radical social transformation, including a total secularization 
of state and society, accompanied by new juridical relations between state and the 
religious communities, have at times experienced tensions and frictions in the 
forging of a new role for religion in those societies. 


Problems have sometimes been encountered by Christians and people of other 
faiths in countries struggling for liberation and self-determination or newly inde- 
pendent, when their relationships with religious organizations outside the country 
and the support received from them, as expressions of the universal dimensions of 
religions, are interpreted to be in conflict with national aspirations and loyalties. 


In some societies, with very varied political systems and social backgrounds, which 
grossly violate basic human rights, an increasing number of churches and 
Christians have become actively involved in struggles for justice and human rights 
based on their sincere understanding of the Gospel of Christ, although governments 
usually regard these as purely political activities. Often Christian individuals or 
entire communities of believers who engage decisively in such struggles become 
isolated or marginalized even within their own church structures or hierarchies, 
thereby exposing an internal church dynamic that raises new practical and theolo- 
gical questions regarding religious liberty. 


Complicity of some churches and religious communities with the economic, 
political and ideological structures of certain societies leads them to a self-willed 
conformity with these structures of state and society, often augmented by theolo- 
gical legitimation. Such self-entanglement limits the freedom with which these 
churches can act and compromises their influence with regard to effective enga- 
gement in struggles for justice and liberation. In this way they can both directly and 
indirectly contribute to the curtailment of theirown and others’ religious liberty. This 
is not to be confounded with conformity to one’s own religious tradition, or the real 
possibility of participation in the socio-political and cultural life of acommunity as a 
whole. There may be self-limitations that a community accepts in terms of its own 
self-understanding of whatits criteria demand. There may also be limitations on the 
rights of religious communities because of former identification with imperial or 
colonial powers, resulting in an alienation between such communities and their 
local situations. 


In an increasing number of countries, communal and national aspirations are 
framed not in secular but religious terms, creating the climate for religious revival of 
a type which causes frictions between dominant religious forces and minority 
religions. At times this leads to the use of religious status and adherence for the 
exclusion of certain groups from full participation in ail aspects of society. 


Reaction against an imposed development along secularist lines has given legiti- 
macy to the rise of a variety of fundamentalist movements in both Christian and non- 
Christian religions. In some cases these were latent movements which, though 
limited in size, have awaited the right moment to recover an unbalanced situation 
produced bythe history of colonialism. In every fundamentalism there is an element 
of return to purity, to the source from which to retrieve the power of revival. As such, 
fundamentalism is a basic kind of affirmation of historic identity and integrity of 
peoples, in which religion is a formative element. This often brings fundamentalism 
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into a radical opposition to the imposition of ideological, religious and institutional 
structures emanating from the history of another region of the world. 


. These developments can have negative effects, such as the production of tensions 


among Christian and religious groups and communities, which in turn can affect the 
realization of human rights and religious liberty. Christians, for example, who had 
previously become accustomed to imposing their criteria on others are now faced 
with the radical question of recognizing the criteria and self-definitions of other 
communities. 


. This phenomenon is not restricted to religious minority groups. In some parts of the 


world, there is an increasing intolerance by powerful groups towards religious 
majority populations. In such situations the individualistic understanding of 
religious liberty may not be adequate for an understanding of the problem, because 
the main indicator is in the social or socio-political dimensions. Majorities which 
have been dominated by economic and military powers which have used religion as 
an instrument of control may struggle for their economic and political rights apart 
from religion. Nevertheless, the latent religious dimensions which are a part of the 
culture of a people come to the fore as these majorities insert themselves into the 
political process. At this point, the issue of the right of the dominant minority to 
practice its religion is often used to contradict the aspirations and even the religious 
liberty of the majority. 


. Religious fervour and frustrations, tensions among religious communities and 


latent aspirations for justice which express themselves in religious terms are often 
misused by political powers to gain consent to political or economic programmes. 
In some cases, political authorities will encourage or aggravate existing tensions 
among fragmented religious communities in order to control more easily their 
activities. In other cases, the existing religious powers are used by states against 
other religions for political ends. This is often accompanied by legislative 
enactments and administrative measures affecting or restricting the right to 
convert, mixed marriages, inheritance laws and the like. In still other situations, the 
discussion of religious liberty has itself been used to hide or distort or protect 
political programmes from justified criticism by churches orreligious communities. 


The fact that religion is so frequently used or misused by political powers in today’s 
world points to an increasing realization of the key role of religion in society and 
politics, including international politics. In some areas of the world, religion is put 
into the forefront as the place where political problems can be discussed and 
answers found which are alternatives to some undesirable ideologies. In other 
areas, religion is recognized as a force around which power blocs can rally 
internationally committed people as a way to build a constituency for approved 
ideological stances. Churches often take part in these movements because they 
feel that they do have perspectives and answers tothe problems of the world and can 
find together with other churches and religions acommon ground for cooperationin 
issuesinvolving justice and liberation. Some see such activities themselvesas a way 
to exercise their religious freedom. Churches are increasingly called to respond to 
the world, recognizing itas acreation of God, and atthe sametimeto challenge it out 
of aprophetic desire to heal and renewit. They are thus confronted with the question 
as to how really to give religion its fulland important place in the world, withoutatthe 
same time allowing itself to be exploited for questionable ends. 


IV. GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR ECUMENICAL REFLECTION AND ACTION 


The ecumenical community’s past experience with the issue of religious libertyisan 
important resource of insights and experiences from which a number of guidelines 
for further work can be deduced. The St. Péiten consultation on ‘Human Rights and 
Christian Responsibility” of 1974 gave an important impetus to the formulation of 
such guidelines, and made positive steps toward a Christian definition of human 
rights and religious liberty. These insights have been reaffirmed by the V Assembly 
of the WCC in 1975. The Executive Committee Statement of 1979 has reiterated and 
expanded these. In the light of the present experience of member churches, as well 
as the foregoing analytical points, it is clear that continuing reflection is necessary 
to inform effective action for the realization of religious liberty. The following 
principles are meant to guide such reflection. 


. The struggle for religious liberty is inseparable from the struggle of human rights as 
a whole. No religious community can plead for its own religious liberty without 
active respect and reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. Concern 
for basic human rights include the full range of rights, covering individual, social, 
cultural, economic, political and other rights. 


. The content of religious liberty has been laid down in the various ecumenical 
documents mentioned above, as well as in a number of international declarations, 
covenants and conventions. Yet the right to religious liberty should not be viewed in 
purely static terms. Each church, each religion will consider its norms of religious 
liberty in the context of what it has been experiencing. The content and definition of 
religious liberty will vary with different cultures and ideologies, and with theological 
presuppositions of different churches and religions. 


. Religious liberty should never be used as a pretext to claim privileges which are not 
due to all sectors of society. This principle applies to societies where certain 
churches or religions have a dominant place, but also applies where societies are 
undergoing radical transformation along egalitarian lines and where churches or 
religious communities may be required to relinquish privileges they had previously 
enjoyed. 


. The church should work for the rights of other religious communities and must 
continually re-examine its own praxis. Defence of the rights of all communities must 
be done on the basis of that community’s own self-definition, which means for 
Christians giving a theological value to the existence of those ethnic or religious 
communities, rather than seeing them simply as objects of evangelization. 


. The corollary of the last principle is that the church has the right and duty to defend 
its own liberties in situations where its legitimate rights are threatened, whetherasa 
minority or otherwise in a position of inferiority, with a view to better participation in 
society as a whole. The rights of each religious community are limited by the 
freedom of the other. This involves the element of reciprocity, not only with regard to 
relations among a multiplicity of traditions, but also of a multiplicity of perceptions 
within each tradition. Both the previous principles imply a pluralist, multi-religious 
society. 


. Religious identification should not therefore be used for political discrimination. 
Citizenship in any society should not be defined along religious or confessional 
lines. This principle does not apply exclusively to governmental activities, but may 
be reflected in certain dominant religious communities or ideologies. If forexample 
progress is identified with a particular culture or religion, the political norms and 
practices developed on this basis may in turn become discriminatory to those who 
do not share this tradition. 
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4. 7. Bythe same token, the issue of religious liberty itself should not be used or misused 
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for political ends. The increasing use by governments of the religious liberty issue as 
a propaganda weapon against other states has led to an increasing politicization of 
understanding and discussion of this issue. There is also the phenomenon of 
sections of acommunity using their religious liberty for ends which may bring about 
a reduction in the political rights of other sections of the community. This recalls 
some negative periods in Christian history, where majority confessions contributed 
to the oppression of minorities, or where the missionary thrust was used to facilitate 
colonization or legitimize political and economic domination. 


Religious rights must be inseparably combined with religious obligations. The 
freedom which any church or religious community enjoys should be applied in 
service to the whole society. The exercize of religious liberty must be connected not 
onlyto the liturgical and mission functions of the church but aisotothe diaconicand 
prophetic functions. 


. Religious liberty includes the possibility of joining with other confessions and 


religions for purposes of cooperating in struggles for justice, peace, solidarity with 
the poor and oppressed, and other areas of common service. Such mutual collabo- 
ration will itself increase the liberty of the partners in service. 


. Churches and religious associations which in cooperation with the political, social 


and economic structures of their respective countries take an active part in the 
creation of what from the Christian point of view is a society of justice for all citizens, 
are able in this process to resolve problems of church-state relationships in a 
positive and constructive manner, and thereby clarify matters of religious liberty in 
practice. 


V. TASKS FOR THE ECUMENICAL COMMUNITY 


The foregoing analyses and principles have implications for continuing study and 
action on the part of the ecumenical community of churches. The tasks outlined 
below should not be taken out of the context of other ongoing activities, but should 
be seen as part and parcel of continuing and ongoing concerns of churches and 
ecumenical organizations worldwide. It is clear that the issues raised in this paper 
will have different weight and urgency depending on the concrete situations in 
which the various churches live and work. This means that the tasks will also be 
carried out in different manners and with a variety of priorities by participating or 
affected bodies. 


. All effective involvement in the issue of religious liberty must begin with a critical 


self-examination by churches. This should include not only an evaluation of 
previous activities, but also a fundamental re-examination of theological moti- 
vations for such activities, even in the present. Recent events in some parts of the 
world have challenged Christian anthropology, concepts of mission, cultural 
hegemony, etc. Churches need to develop criteria for guiding their perceptions 
when monitoring violations of religious liberty. This implies, however, a careful re- 
examination of the relationship among theology, ideology and politics. 


Discussions on church-state relationships may no longer be the only or must useful 
context for defining religious liberty. It is no longer an adequate framework in which 
the variety of religious situations in the world can be encompassed. In some 
traditions the church-state dichotomy does not exist, or is seen as a foreign 
imposition which does not do justice to the indigenous culture and may even be 
seen as aviolation ofthe rights of that culture or religion. Some majority religions are 
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not organized with visible structures. In such situations reference has to be madeto 
a wider community, the influence of majoritz religion on tradition and culture, and 
the grey area in which religious and cultural practices cannot be distinguished. 
Several of the classical church-state concepts do not apply to those situations 
where a qualitative transformation of the character and functions of the state in the 
post-colonial period is taking place, and where areas which have been traditionally 
understood to be in the religious realm are also brought under the control of the 
state. 


. Studies now being undertaken in various parts of the world by churches and other 


religious communities should be encouraged and disseminated for broader 
discussion. The Middie East Council of Churches, for instance, is undertaking a 
broad study of human rights, in which among other things Christians, Muslims, and 
Jews are invited to portray their respective understanding of questions such as 
religious libertyin the context of a multi-religious society. During 1979, the Christian 
Conference of Asia held a consultation on Islamic resurgence and Christian 
response in a number of countries within that region. Sharing widely the results of 
such studies could greatly enhance ecumenical comprehension of particular 
conflict areas. 


The above studies as well as other similar endeavours and experiences point to the 
urgent necessity of a dialogue with people of other faiths and ideologies regarding 
religious liberty. Religious liberty is inconceivable without the presence of religious 
communities. However, different communities have also different conceptions of 
relationships among them. In Western Europe, for example, the dominance of 
Christianity has been taken for granted. The influx of millions of migrant workers 
adhering to the Islamic faith, however, has raised the question as to how religious 
freedom is concretely realized, not only in a legal sense. In the Islamic under- 
standing, political problems are an aspect of a totality which is basically interpreted 
in a religious way. In the ideal Islamic state, other religions are tolerated, even 
protected, but tolerance does not provide a sufficient basis for equal citizenship. 
There are parallels in the Jewish religion as practiced in the state of Israel. If the 
principle of respect for religious communities according to their own self-definition 
is adhered to, it is necessary to recognize that such self-definitions may be mutually 
exclusive in a multi-religious society. There is a real danger of a fragmentation of 
national unities along religious lines. This has at times fostered the creation of 
refugees and large-scale migrations of entire communities. These and may other 
difficult questions need to be raised in a common search for new, creative 
possibilities of structuring relations among communities. 


There is a need for developing and reaffirming acommon understanding of religious 
liberty among Christian churches. As has been noted throughout this paper, an 
ecumenical consensus reached at an earlier stage of history needsto be built upon 
to incorporate current trends and understandings. If, forinstance, the thesis that we 
are living in an era characterized by the resurgence of a sacred ethos is correct, 
previous affirmations may need to be re-evaluated orre-phrased; different sectors of 
the ecumenical community may need to be drawn into the creation of a new 
understanding. 


There is a continued necessity of monitoring developments and practical engage- 
ments in promoting religious liberty at all levels of church structures and organi- 
zations. The World Council Churches, through its Commission on International 
Affairs stands by memberchurches in this task by direct appeals to and negotiations 
with governments, team visits to churches in need, organizing practical coope- 
ration among churches for study as well as financial and moral support, etc. 


There is the need for continued promotion ofa fruitful discussion on religious liberty 
within the UN system. Work on a “Declaration on the Elimination of all forms of 
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Intolerance and of Discrimination based on Religion or Belief’? within the UN 
Commission on Human Rights has been deadlocked for 17 years and may no longer 
represent the only or must effective focus for the limited resources of the churches. 
Creative initiatives need to be undertaken to explore additional ways to deal with the 
issue in intergovernmental fora. 


A number of initiatives for study and refiection within the WCC should be encou- 
raged because they provide elements which may contribute to the elimination of the 
root causes of constraints on an optimum realization of religious liberty. One of 
these is the study being carried out by Unit II within the programme emphasis on a 
Just, Participatory and Sustainable Society, on political ethics and the development 
of a new political ethos. Another is the work initiated by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, on the characteristics and use of power in 
contemporary world society. Power is the capacity of affecting the behaviour of 
others. But today there has beena change in the nature of power. Ithas become both 
diffused, because of the increase in the number of actors as well as the number of 
issues, and diversified. There is no longer a single or ideal type of power. The power 
of religion, as we have noted in the above, had been on the decline during a period of 
progressive secularization. Religion had been effectively ignored in the balance of 
power operating on the political stage, except for its nuisance value. Today, 
however, the transformation in the ethos of world society is creating a new 
possibility for the resurgence of religious power, a phenomenon whose symptoms 
are appearing with increasing frequency among a variety of religions in many areas 
of the world with quite different social systems and levels of development. The 
Christian church, whose temporal power has often bloodied the pages of history 
must be exceedingly wary of these developments and carefully gauge its responsi- 
bilities in the light of the Gospel of the Lord of the Powerless. 


APPENDICES 


APPENDIX I : Statement on Religious Liberty, WCC Executive Committee, 
Geneva, 1979. 


1. The World Council of Churches has been actively engaged in the struggle for religious 
liberty from the moment of its inception. Churches joining the WCC have done it on the realistic 
assumption that their visible membership in a world community of churches would enhance their 
own possibilities of life, witness and work and in some cases their own freedom and safety as 
religious communities. Since the first Assembly of the WCC in 1948, the subject of religious 
liberty has been dealt with by WCC decision-making bodies in 27 major statements, reports, 
memoranda and deciarations, in addition to the number of initiatives and actions taken with 
regard to specific situations. 


2. Careful study of these statements reveals that there has been a progressive evolution in 
the ecumenical understanding of religious liberty, which has been augmented and refined by the 
variety of concrete experiences of member churches as they live and work in vastly different 
environments. The realization has grown in the ecumenical movement that religious liberty 
cannot be divorced from other aspects of human rights, and that the church is not credible if it 
fights for its own rights isolated from a concern for all rights for all people. But if it speaks in 
universal terms, the church cannot isolate for priority consideration the question of its own 
religious freedom. Conversely, a church with struggles for all rights for all people has, often with 
surprise, rediscovered something of its essential evangelical mission. These should be seen as 
central concerns for all world religions and thus merit priority attention in efforts of dialogue and 
concrete interactions in community life especially in multi-religious societies. 


3. The Fifth Assembly, Nairobi, 1975, summarized these insights as follows : 
The Right of Religious Freedom 


The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be a major concern of member 
churches and the WCC. However, this right should never be seen as belonging exclusively to the 
church. The exercise of religious freedom has not always reflected the great diversity of 
convictions that exist in the world. This right is inseparable from other fundamental human rights. 
No religious community should plead for its own religious liberty without active respect and 
reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. 


Religious liberty should never be used to claim privileges. For the church this right is essential 
so that it can fulfil its responsibilities which arise out of the Christian faith. Central to these 
responsibilities is the obligation to serve the whole community. 


The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most constitutions as a basic human 
right. By religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to adopt a religion or belief of one’s 
choice, and freedom, either individually or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest one’s religion or belief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. Religious 
freedom should also include the right and duty of religious bodies to criticize the ruling powers 
when necessary, on the basis of their religious convictions. In this context, it was noted that many 
Christians in different parts of the world are in prison for reasons of conscience or for political 
reasons as a result of their seeking to respond to the total demands of the Gospel. 


4. Theinsights gained in the whole period since World War II are the fruit of experiences which 
might roughly be categorized in four types: 


(1) The experience of churches functioning in accordance with their teaching, tradition and 
practice, in countries undergoing radical social transformation including a total 
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secularization of state and society, accompanied by new juridical relations between the 
state and religious communities. 


(Il) The problem encountered by Christians and people of other faiths in countries 
struggling for liberation and self-determination or newly-independent, when their 
relationships with religious organizations outside the country and the support received 
from them, as expressions of the universal dimensions of religions, are interpreted to be 
in conflict with national aspirations and loyalties. 


(Il) In some societies, with very varied political systems and social backgrounds, which 
grossly violate basic human rights, an increasing number of churches have become 
actively involved in struggles for justice and human rights based on their sincere 
understanding of the Gospel of Christ, although governments usually regard these as 
purely political activities. 


(IV) In an increasing number of countries, communaland national aspirations are framed not 
in secular but religious terms, creating the climate for religious revival of a type which 
causes friction between dominant religious forces and minority religions. 


5. Obviously, ecumenical response to these situations cannot be uniform, but must vary 
according to the precise needs of its member churches, based on the best available analysis of 
each case. Each case must furthermore be seen within its particular historical, cultural and social 
context, although certain emerging common trends need urgent attention. 


6. The Executive Committee of the WCC, at its meeting from 10 to 14 September, received 
detailed information on new developments with regard to religious liberty. During the past two 
years, incidents and events which have a direct bearing on religious liberty have occurred with 
alarming frequency. Complaints by member churches in a variety of countries around the world 
have multiplied, making it imperative for the WCC carefully to examine whether these individual 
cases constitute a major trend on a world scale. 


7. The Executive Committee expresses its appreciation to the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs for its continuing work with regard to religious liberty and human rights in 
general, and to the General Secretary for the care and sensitivity with which the concerns of 
member churches regarding their religious liberty have been answered. The particular cases 
which we have examined show that the question of religious liberty is posed in a variety of ways, 
with greatly varying severity. If responses by the World Council of Churches have been by and 
large rather cautious, this is because thirty years of experience has taught that an overzealous 
reaction from abroad can have in some cases disastrous effects, especially when national 
sensitivities are not taken into account. We are gratified to note that churches experiencing 
difficulties continue to approach the WCC with trust and respect. 


8. In analyzing the trends in religious liberty, we note that some of the problems encountered 
have an old historical basis, aggravated by an insecure national government. In other cases, we 
see the familiar feature of new revolutionary governments wishing to exert rigid control over 
religious institutions which are seen either as alien elements or potential opposition forces. 
Legislation is increasingly being used to exert control, either by registration and regulation of 
church structures, or by the prohibition or discouragement of conversion. In some cases these 
legal means are meant to increase the popularity of existing governments among certain sectors 
of the electorate; in others they are attempts to limit either active or symbolic opposition to 
unpopular and undemocratic regimes. 


9. The Executive Committee instructs the Human Rights Advisory Group of the CCIA to 
undertake further study and analysis of changing trends with regard to religious liberty, giving 
attention to areas either where there has been a marked worsening of the situation within the 
recent past, or where new legal enactments or administrative measures have been proposed or 
promulgated which our member churches regard as indicative of a trend in the direction of a 
restriction of religious liberty. This study should include some reflections on the principle of 
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religious liberty itself, examining how the concept is viewed by different societies and religions. A 
detailed, reflective report should be prepared by the CCIA for presentation to the Central 
Committee in August 1980, andin preparation forthe same, a preliminary study paper with further 
detailed analysis of the four different situations outlined under point 4 above, and formulating 
questions of principle and practice where further clarification is needed. 


The Executive Committee feels the need for a constant review of a fast changing scene, as 
also for a vigilant pastoral concern, not only for all whose liberties are curtailed but also for those 
elements within all ideological systems and religious leaderships who are earnestly seeking a 
reinterpretation along more humane lines of previous judgments on the human rights of those 
who disagree with them on religious grounds. 


The Church of Jesus Christ was born and nurtured in a world where Christians were not only 
denied religious liberty, but in fact were deliberately and often ruthlessly persecuted. And 
persecutions were not confined to the Church’s infancy. Today, however, Christians have to be 
concerned about more than their own religious liberty. Ourconcern must extend to the defence of 
the human rights and liberty of all — whether they profess other religions or no religion. We have 
to help find ways in which the common humanity of a pluralistic world can be expressed in 
societies which affirm the dignity and freedom of all human beings. 
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APPENDIX Il : Statement by the International Missionary Council, 
Jerusalem, 1928. (Excerpts) 


Throughout the world there is a sense of insecurity and instability. Ancient religions are 
undergoing modification, and in some regions dissolution, as scientific and commercial 
development alter the current of men’s thought. Institutions regarded with age-long veneration 
are discarded or called in question; well-established standards of moral conduct are brought 
under criticism; and countries called Christian feel the stress as truly as the peoples of Asia and 
Africa. On all sides doubt is expressed whether there is any absolute truth or goodness. A new 
relativism struggles to enthrone itself in human thought. 


Along with this is found the existence of worldwide suffering and pain, which expresses itself 
partly in a despair of all higher values, partly in a tragically earnest quest of a new basis for life and 
thought, in the birthpangs of rising nationalism, in the ever keener consciousness of race and 
class oppression. 


Amid widespread indifference and immersion in material concerns we also find everywhere, 
now in noble forms and now in licence or extravagance, a great yearning, especially among the 
youth of the world, for the full and untrammelled expression of personality, for spiritual leadership 
and authority, for reality in religion, for social justice, for human brotherhood, for international 
peace. 


In this world, bewildered and groping for its way, Jesus Christ has drawn to Himself the 
attention and admiration of mankind as never before. He stands before men as plainly greater 
than western civilization, greater than the Christianity that the world hascometo know. Many who 
have not hitherto been won to His Church yet find in Him their hero and their ideal. Within His 
Church there is a widespread desire for unity centred in His Person... 


... In searching for the motives that impel us we find ourselves eliminating decisively and at 
once certain motives that may seem, in the minds of some, to have become mixed up with purer 
motives in the history of the movement. We repudiate any attempt on the part of trade or of 
governments, openly or covertly, to use the missionary cause for ulterior purposes. Our Gospel by 
its very nature and by its declaration of the sacredness of human personality stands against all 
exploitation of man by man, so that we cannot tolerate any desire, conscious or unconscious, to 
use this movement for purposes of fastening a bondage, economic, political, or social, on any 
people. 


Going deeper, on our part we would repudiate any symptoms of a religious imperialism that 
would desire to impose beliefs and practices on others in order to manage their souls in their 
supposed interests. We obey a God who respects our wills and we desire to respect those of 
others. 


Nor have we the desire to bind up our Gospel with fixed ecclesiastical forms which derive their 
meaning from the experience of the western Church. Rather the aim should be to place at the 
disposal of the younger churches of all lands our collective and historic experience. We believe 
that much of that heritage has come out of reality and will be worth sharing. But we ardently desire 
that the younger churches should express the Gospel through their own genius and through 
forms suitable to their racial heritage. There must be no desire to lord it over the personal or 
collective faith of others... 


1. To all the Churches of Christ we call: that they stand firmly upon the rock of Christian 
conviction and whole-heartedly accept its missionary obligations; that they go forward in full 
loyalty to Christ to discover and to express, in the power and freedom of the Holy Spirit, the 
treasures in His unsearchable riches which it is the privilege and duty of each to win for the 
Universal Church; that they strive to deliver the name of Christ and of Christianity from complicity 
in any evil or injustice. 


Those who proclaim Christ’s message must give evidence for it in their own lives and in the 
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social institutions which they uphold. It is by living Christ among men that we may most effectively 
lift Him up before them. The spirit that returns love for hate, and overcomes evil with good, must be 
evidently present in those who would be witnesses for Christ. They are also bound to exert all their 
influence to secure that the social, international and inter-racial relationships in the midst of 
which their work is done are subordinate to and expressive of His spirit. Especially must it be a 
serious obstacle to missionary effort if a non-Christian country feels that the relation of the so- 
called Christian countries to itself is morally unsound or is alien from the principles of Christ, and 
the Church must be ready for labour and sacrifice to remove whatever is justly so condemned... 


2. To non-Christians also we make our call. We rejoice to think that just because in Jesus 
Christ the light that lighteneth every man shone forth in its full splendour, we find rays of that same 
light where He is unknown or even is rejected. We welcome every noble quality in non-Christian 
persons or systems as further proof that the Father, who sent His Son into the world, has nowhere 
left Himself without witness. 


Thus, merely to give illustration, and making no attempt to estimate the sipritual value of other 
religions to their adherents, we recognize as part of the one Truth that sense of the Majesty of God 
and the consequent reverence in worship, which are conspicuous in Islam; the deep sympathy for 
the world’s sorrow and unselfish search for the way of escape, which are atthe heart of Buddhism; 
the desire for contact with ultimate reality conceived as spiritual, which is prominent in Hinduism; 
the belief in amoral order of the universe and consequent insistence on moral conduct, which are 
inculcated by Confucianism; the disinterested pursuit of truth and of human welfare which are 
often found in those who stand for secular civilization but do not accept Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. 


Especially we make our call to the Jewish people, whose Scriptures have become our own, 
and “of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh”, that with open heart they turn to that Lord in 
whom is fulfilled the hope of their nation, its prophetic message and its zeal for holiness. And we 
call upon our fellow-Christians in all lands to show to Jews that loving-kindness that has too 
seldom been shown towards them. 


We call on the followers of non-Christian religions to join with us in the study of Jesus Christ as 
He stands before usin the Scriptures, His place in the life of the world, and His power to satisfy the 
human heart; to hold fast to faith in the unseen and eternal in face of the growing materialism of 
the world; to co-operate with us against all the evils of secularism; to respect freedom of 
conscience so that men may confess Christ without separation from home and friends; and to 
discern that all the good of which men have conceived is fulfilled and secured in Christ. 


Christianity is not a western religion, nor is it yet effectively accepted by the western world asa 
whole. Christ belongs to the peoples of Africa and Asia as much as to the European or American. 
We call all men to equal fellowship in Him. But to come to Him is always self-surrender. We must 
not come in the pride of national heritage or religious tradition; he who would enter the Kingdom 
of God must become as a little child, though in that Kingdom are all the treasures of man’s 
aspirations, consecrated and harmonized. Just because Christ is the self-disclosure of the One 
God, all human aspirations are towards Him, and yet of no human tradition is He merely the 
continuation. He is the desire of all nations; but He is always more, and other, than they had 
desired before they learnt of Him. 


But we would insist that when the Gospel of the Love of God comes home with power to the 
human heart, it speaks to each man, not as Moslem or as Buddhist, or as an adherent of any 
system, but just as man. And while we rightly study other religions in order to approach men 
wisely, yet at the last we speak as men to men, inviting them to share with us the pardon and the 
life that we have found in Christ. 


3. To all who inherit the benefits of secular civilization and contribute to its advancement we 
make our call. We claim for Christ the labours of scientists and artists. We recognize their service 
to His cause in dispersing the darkness of ignorance, superstition and vulgarity. We appreciate 
also the noble elements that are found in nationalist movements and in patriotism, the loyalty, the 
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self-devotion, the idealism, which love of country can inspire. But even these may lead to strife 
and bitterness and narrowness of outlook if they are not dedicated to Christ; in His universal 
Kingdom of Love all nations by right are provinces, and fulfil their own true destiny only in His 
service. When patriotism and science are not consecrated they are often debased into self- 
assertion, exploitation and the service of greed. Indeed, throughout alli nations the great peril of 
our time arises from that immense development of man’s power over the resources of nature 
which has been the great characteristic of our epoch. This power gives opportunity for wealth of 
interest, and, through facilities of communication, for freedom of intercourse such as has never 
been known. But it has outgrown our spiritual and moral control. 


Amid the clashes of industrial strife the Gospel summons men to work together as brothers in 
providing for the human family the economic basis of the good life. In the presence of social 
antipathies and exclusiveness the Gospel insists that we are members of one family, and that our 
Father desires for each a full and equal opportunity to attain to His own complete development, 
and to make his special contribution to the richness of the family life. Confronted by international 
relations that constantly flout Christ’s law of love, there is laid on allwho bear His name the solemn 
obligation to labour unceasingly for a new world-order in which justice shall be secured for all 
peoples, and every occasion for war or threat of war be removed. 


Such changes can be brought about only through an unreserved acceptance of Christ’s way of 
love, and by the courageous and sacrificial living that it demands. Still ringing in our ears is the 
call, “Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds”... 

Recommendations to the Committee of the International Missionary Council : 

4. Astudy of the relation of the principle of religious freedom to the rights of minorities under 


state systems of education. We request the Committee of the International Missionary Council to 
take early steps to secure from a group of experts a thorough, objective study of this subject. 
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APPENDIX Ill : Report on the Church and the Disorder of Society, 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam, 1948. (Excerpts) 

... Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to God and his neighbour. Any 
tendencies in State and society depriving man of the possibility of acting responsibly are a denial 
of God’s intention for man and His work of salvation. A responsible society is one where freedom is 
the freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility to justice and public order, and where those 
who hold political authority or economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and the 
people whose welfare is affected by it. 


Men must never be made a mere means for political or economic ends. Man is not made forthe 
State but the State for man. Man is not made for production, but production for man. Fora society 
to be responsible under modern conditions it is required that the people have freedom tocontrol, 
to criticise and to change their governments, that power be made responsible by law and 
tradition, and be distributed as widely as possible through the whole community. It is required that 
economic justice and provision of equality of opportunity be established for all the members of 
society. 


We therefore condemn: 


1. Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church to witness to its Lord and His design for 
mankind and any attempt to impair the freedom of men to obey God and to act according to 
conscience, for those freedoms are implied in man’s responsibility before God; 


2. Any denial to man of an opportunity to participate in the shaping of society, for this is a duty 
implied in man’s responsibility towards his neighbour; 


3. Any attempt to prevent men from learning and spreading the truth... 


... The Church has always demanded freedom to obey God rather than men. We affirm that all 
men are equal in the sight of God and that the rights of men derive directly from their status as the 
children of God. It is presumptuous for the state to assume that it can grant or deny fundamental 
rights. It is for the state to embody these rights in its own legal system and to ensure their 
observance in practice. We believe, however, that there are no rights without duties. Man’s 
freedom has its counterpart in man’s responsibility, and each person has a responsibility towards 
his fellows in community. 


We are profoundly concerned by evidence from many parts of the world of flagrant violations of 
human rights. Both individuals and groups are subjected to persecution and discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour, religion, culture or political conviction. Against such actions, whether of 
governments, officials, or the general public, the churches must take a firm and vigorous stand, 
through local action, in co-operation with churches in other lands, and through international 
institutions of legal order. They must work for an ever wider and deeper understanding of what are 
the essential human rights if men are to be free to do the will of God. 


At the present time, churches should support every endeavour to secure within an inter- 
national bill of rights adequate safe-guards for freedom of religion and conscience, including 
rights of all men to hold and change their faith, to express it in worship and practice, to teach and 
persuade others, and to decide on the religious education of their children. They should press for 
freedom of speech and expression, of association and assembly, the rights of the family, of 
freedom from arbitrary arrest, as well as all those other rights which the true freedom of man 
requires. In the domestic and in the international sphere, they should support a fuller realisation 
of human freedom through social legislation. They should protest against the expulsion of 
minorities. With all the resources at their disposal they should oppose enforced segregation on 
grounds of race or colour, working forthe progressive recognition and application of this principle 
in every country. Above all it is essential that the churches observe these fundamental rights in 
their own membership and life, thus giving to others an example of what freedom means in 
practice... 
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APPENDIX IV : A Declaration on Religious Liberty, First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Amsterdam, 1948. 

An essential element in a good international order is freedom of religion. This is an implication 
of the Christian faith and of the world-wide nature of Christianity. Christians, therefore, view the 
question of religious freedom as an international problem. They are concerned that religious 
freedom be everywhere secured. In pleading for this freedom, they do not ask for any privilege to 
be granted to Christians that is denied to others. While the liberty with which Christ has set men 
free can neither be given nor destroyed by any government, Christians, because of that inner 
freedom, are both jealous for its outward expression and solicitous that all men should have 
freedom in religious life. The nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and 
calling, and man’s activities in family, state and culture establish limits beyond which the 
government cannot with impunity go. The rights which Christian discipleship demands are such 
as are good for all men, and no nation has ever suffered by reason of granting such liberties. 
Accordingly : 


The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be recognised and observed for all 
persons without distinction as to race, colour, sex, language or religion, and without imposition of 
disabilities by virtue of legal provisions or administrative acts. 


1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed. 


The right to determine faith and creed involves both the process whereby a person adheres to 
a belief and the process whereby he changes his belief. It includes the right to receive instruction 
and education. 


This right becomes meaningful when man has the opportunity of access to information. 
Religious, social and political institutions have the obligation to permit the mature individual to 
relate himself to sources of information in such a way as to allow personal religious decision and 
belief. 


The right to determine one’s belief is limited by the right of parents to decide sources of 
information to which their children shall have access. In the process of reaching decisions, 
everyone ought to take into account his higher self-interests and the implications of his beliefs for 
the well-being of his fellow men. 


2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching and practice, 
and to proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political community. 


The right of religious expression includes freedom of worship, both public and private; 
freedom to place information at the disposal of others by processes of teaching, preaching and 
persuasion; and freedom to pursue such activities as are dictated by conscience. It also includes 
freedom to express implications of belief for society and its government. 


This right requires freedom from arbitrary limitation of religious expression in all means of 
communication, including speech, Press, radio, motion pictures and art. Social and political 
institutions should grant immunity from discrimination and from legal disability on grounds of 
expressed religious conviction, at least to the point where recognised community interests are 
adversely affected. 


Freedom of religious expression is limited by the rights of parents to determine the religious 
point of view to which their children shall be exposed. It is further subject to such limitations, 
prescribed by law, as are necessary to protect order and welfare, morals and the rights and 
freedoms of others. Each person must recognise the right of others to express their beliefs and 
must have respect for authority at all times, even when conscience forces him to take issue with 
the people who are in authority or with the position they advocate. 


3. Every person has the right to associate with others and to organise with them for religious 
purposes. 
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This right includes freedom to form religious organisations, to seek membership in religious 
organisations, and to sever relationship with religious organisations. 


It requires that the rights of association and organisation guaranteed by a community to its 
members include the right of forming associations for religious purposes. 


It is subject to the same limits imposed on all associations by non-discriminatory laws. 


4. Everyreligious organisation, formed or maintained by actionin accordance with the rights of 
individual persons, has the right to determine its policies and practices for the accomplishment of 
its chosen purposes. 


The rights which are claimed for the individual in his exercise of religious liberty become the 
rights of the religious organisation, including the right to determine its faith and creed; to engage 
in religious worship, both public and private; to each, educate, preach and persuade; to express 
implications of belief for society and government. To these will be added certain corporate rights 
which derive from the rights of individual persons, such as the right : to determine the form of 
organisation, its government and conditions of membership; to select and train its own officers, 
leaders and workers; to publish and circulate religious literature; to carry on serice and 
missionary activities at home and abroad; to hold property and tocollect funds; toco-operate and 
to unite with other religious bodies at home and in other lands, including freedom to invite or to 
send personnel beyond national frontiers and to give or to receive financial assistance; to use 
such facilities, open to all citizens or associations, as will make possible the accomplishment of 
religious ends. 


In order that these rights may be realised in social experience, the state must grant to religious 
organisations and their members the same rights which it grants to other organisations, including 
the right of self-government, of public meeting, of speech, of Press and publication, of holding 
property, of collecting funds, of travel, of ingress and egress, and generally of administering their 
own affairs. 


The community has the right to require obedience to non-discriminatory laws passed in the 
interest of public order and well-being. In the exercise of its rights, a religious organisation must 
respect the rights of other religious organisations and must safeguard the corporate and 
individual rights of the entire community. 
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APPENDIX V : Message to the Churches, WCC Executive Committee, 
Chichester, 1949. (Excerpt) 


In numerous countries of Europe and Asia, governments which claim to guarantee freedom of 
conscience and religion are in fact denying it. The freedom of the Church to preach the Word of 
God to all men in all realms of life is restricted. Religious instruction of young people is hindered. 
Christian youth movements are prohibited. There is interference with the training of the clergy 
and the appointment of church leaders. Obstacles are put in the way of public evangelism and 
missionary work. Officers and members of the churches have been arrested and imprisoned on 
an ever-increasing scale. In some areas, the churches face the possibility of the complete 
disruption of their life as churches and communities. We see in these measures a deliberate 
attempt to undermine the witness of the churches by forcing them either to withdraw completely 
from public life, or to become the tools of a secular policy. 


In some countries where the tradition of freedom is apparently maintained, increasing 
government control over the action and thought of people, domination of public policy by military 
and strategic considerations, and the infringement of the rights of religious minorities constitute 
an accumulating menace of which Christians seem to be as yet largely unaware. 


In face of these dangers, we reaffirm the conviction of the Amsterdam Assembly “that every 
person has the right to express his religious beliefs in worship, teaching and practice, and to 
proclaim the implications of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political community”, and 
that “the nature and destiny of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and calling, and man’s 
activities in family, State and culture establish limits beyond which the government cannot with 
impunity go”. 


Against tyranny, whether open or covert, and its inevitable consequence in barbarous acts 
which have outraged the conscience of mankind, sound world public opinion is a strong bulwark. 
The defence of human rights and liberties must be regarded as a matter of international 
responsibility. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, if taken seriously by the nations and 
peoples of the world, may mark an important advance in that direction. 
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APPENDIX Vi : Statement on Religious Liberty, WCC Central Committee, 
Chichester, 1949. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting at Chichester, is deeply 
disturbed by the increasing hindrances which many of its member Churches encounter in giving 
their witness to Jesus Christ. Revolutionary movements are on foot and their end no man can 
foresee. The Churches themselves must bear no small part of the blame for the resentments 
among the underprivileged masses of the world, since their own efforts to realise the brotherhood 
of man have been so weak. But justice in human society is not to be won by totalitarian methods. 
The totalitarian doctrine is a false doctrine. It teaches that in order to gain a social or political end 
everything is permitted. It maintains the complete self-sufficiency of man. It sets political powerin 
the place of God. It denies the existence of absolute moral standards. It moulds the minds of the 
young in a pattern opposed to the message of the Gospel. It sanctions the use of all manner of 
means to overthrow all other views and ways Of life. 


We call statesmen and all men who in every nation seek social justice to consider this truth: a 
peaceful and stable order can only be built upon foundations of righteousness, of right relations 
between man and God and between man and man. Only the recognition that man has ends and 
loyalties beyond the State will ensure true justice to the human person. Religious freedom is the 
condition and guardian of all true freedom. We declare the duty and the right of the Church to 
preach the Word of God and to proclaim the will of God. We appeal to the Churches to interpret 
and apply God’s will to all realms of life. We warn the Churches in all lands against the danger of 
being exploited for wordly ends. In the countries where the State is antagonistic to the Christian 
religion or indeed wherever full religious freedom is denied, we ask all Christians to remember 
that the liberty which they receive from their Lord cannot be taken away by the violence or threat 
of any worldly power, or destroyed by suffering. Therefore we urge the Churches to bear clear 
corporate witness to the truth in Christ and their ministers to continue to preach the whole Gos- 
pel. We urge all Christians to stand firm in their faith, to uphold Christian principles in practical life 
and to secure Christian teaching for their children. 


All who bear the Christian name must be true to the living God. God calls us all to pray earnestly 
for one another and to be faithful at all seasons in our personal witness. In loyalty to the word that 
sounded forth from Amsterdam we shall “stay together’, in the certain knowledge that Jesus 
Christ is Lord. “Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free”. 


It was further 

AGREED : That the members of the Central Committee of.the World Council of Churches, 
disturbed by evidence of discrimination and repression exercised by dominant 
religious majorities against minorities, reiterate the statement in the report of 
Section IV of the Amsterdam Assembly on “The Church and the International 
Disorder” regarding religious liberty and especially the affirmation that “we oppose 
any Church which seeks to use the power of the State to enforce religious 
uniformity. We resist all endeavours to spread a system of thought or of economics 
by unscrupulous intolerance, oppression or persecution”, and recommend that the 
subject of religious liberty in relation to dominant religious communities be placed 
upon the agenda of their next meeting. 
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APPENDIX VII : Resolution on Religious Liberty, WCC Central Committee, 
Toronto, 1950. 


WHEREAS, the World Council of Churches and the Inter-Missionary Council have formally 
adopted a Declaration on Religious Liberty wherein they set forth the conditions which are 
essential to the full exercise of religious freedom; 

WHEREAS, in many countries restrictions upon the exercise of religious freedom are variously 
imposed by totalitarian governments, by dominant religious majorities, or by religious groups 
seeking dominance; 

WHEREAS, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches in July 1949 adopted a 
statement condemning restrictions upon religious freedom particularly in countries where the 
state is antagonistic to religion and its manifestations; 

WHEREAS, the attention of the Central Committee has now been called to serious infringe- 
ments of religious freedom in certain countries in which the Roman Catholic faith is the dominant 
religion and in regions in which the Moslem faith is the dominant religion; 

WHEREAS, from countries where the Protestant or Orthodox Churches are dominant, reports 
have been received concerning discrimination against religious minorities; and 

WHEREAS, even if religious liberty is safe-guarded by constitutional processes, it may easily 
be neutralized by social and economic pressures. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 

RESOLVES : 

(1) To declare its opposition to all practices by which governments, churches, or other agencies 
curb the exercise of religious freedom; to call upon the Churches to disseminate information and 
to take individual and collective action for promoting in their own countries conditions under 
which religious freedom may be fully practiced; and further, to approve representation regarding 
infringements to governments or to the United Nations and tothe religious authorities which have 
jurisdiction or influence in the countries concerned; 


(2) To encourage the development of a comprehensive and coordinated programme of action, 
national and international, and thereby to pursue affirmative, preventive, and remedial measures 
for promoting the observance of religious freedom for all men. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches also: 

emphasizes the vital importance of incorporating within national constitutions adequate 
guarantees of religious liberty; 

welcomes the recent enactment of such constitutional safe-guards in various countries; 
urges all governments when drafting or amending constitutions or laws to secure for all people 
within their juridictions the fundamental right of religious freedom; and when adequate standards 
have been enacted; 

stresses the necessity of bringing local administration and practice into conformity with them. 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
REQUESTS 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. to transmit these resolutions in the appropriate form to each country 
concerned, in consultation with the member Churches and Christian Councils inthose countries. 
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APPENDIX Vill : The Evanston Report, Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Evanston, 1954. (Excerpts) 


A) Resolution on International Affairs (Excerpt) 


... Having received representations regarding a number of specific and serious cases of 
religious persecution and repression, this Assembly of the World Council of Churches reaffirms 
previous declarations regarding religious liberty and expresses its grave concern regarding the 
situation ina number of lands and continents. It also calls attention to the statement on religious 
freedom in the United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights. The Assembly instructs its officers 
and the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs to continue to use every effort in 
representations to the governments concerned and, where they are involved, the religious 
authorities; and appeals to its member churches to make direct representations in certain cases 
and to continue in prayer for those suffering from persecution and repression... 


B) Report of Section III (Excerpt) 


... In recent years the churches have had to give fresh thought to the nature and functions of 
the state. No one form of government has a universal claim on Christians, but any political system 
must include some elements without which it tends become an oppressive tyranny. For these, 
Christians should work by active participation in political affairs. In some situations where it may 
at present seem impossible to work directly for them, the Christian has chiefly the obligationtodo 
what he can to defend other persons against particular acts of cruelty and injustice. 


Christians should work for the embodiment of the responsible society in political institutions 
by emphasizing the following : 


(a) Every person should be protected against arbitrary arrest or other interference with 
elementary human rights. 


(b) Every person should have the right to express his religious, moral, and political 
convictions. This is especially important for those who belong to minorities. 


(c) Channels of political action must be developed by which the people can without recourse 
to violence change their governments. 


(d) Forms of association within society which have their own foundations and principles 
should be respected, and not controlled in their inner life, by the state. Churches, families, and 
universities are dissimilar examples of this non-political type of association... 


C) Report of Section IV (Excerpt) 


... Acall forthe protection of human rights is all the more insistent in this age when, in various 
parts of the world, totalitarianism — based on ideologies sometimes atheistic and sometimes 
under the guise of religion — oppresses the freedom of men and of institutions and denies those 
God-given rights which are His will for all men. A system of justice which defends the rights and 
dignity of the human person is fundamental. Denials of religious freedom and other rights against 
which the churches have repeatedly raised voices of protest, are signs of the moral sickness of 
the world. The struggle for the essential freedoms of man as defined in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is the struggle for peace. The World Council of Churches’ current study and 
support of the right of conscientious objection, as authorized by the Central Committee in 1951, 
is a necessary step in the direction of national and international action for its protection. 
Meanwhile, as far as possible the churches should plead for just judgment and humane treatment 
of those who know themselves called to this personal witness for peace. 


The proclamation of international standards inthe Declaration of Human Rights, and efforts to 


provide international safeguards through Covenants on Human Rights with effective implemen- 
tation reflect an awakening international conscience. 


eal 


The importance of attempts to secure international legal safeguards for human rights is not 
diminished by the obstacles. The fundamental concern of the churches, however, is to promote 
mutually recognized rights in the ethos and practices of society. International covenants offer a 
valuable means to this end, but there are limits to what can be achieved through such means. 
International law is more often the fruit than the source of community. To build astrong defence of 
human rights requires vigorous, broad and persistent educational efforts. Christian education 
can make an important contribution here. 


The love of God for manlays upon the Christian conscience a special measure of responsibility 
for the care of those who are the victims of world disorder. By governmental action and by 
international co-operation, as well as by the direct effort of the churches, measures should be 
taken for the relief of refugees, migrants, still un-repatriated prisoners, civil and military, and 
similar groups of suffering and oppressed men and women, whatever their origin, race or religion. 
More important still than their relief is a just and permanent solution of their problem... 
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APPENDIX IX : Statement on Religious Liberty, Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, New Delhi, 1961. 


1. Mankind is threatened by many forces which curtail or deny freedom. There is accordingly 
urgent need to reinvigorate efforts to ensure that every person has opportunity for the 
responsible exercise of religious freedom. 


2. Christians see religious liberty as aconsequence of God’s creative work, of hisredemption 
of man in Christ and his calling of men into his service. God’s redemptive dealing with men is not 
coercive. Accordingly human attempts by legal enactment or by pressure of social custom to 
coerce or to eliminate faith are violations of the fundamental ways of God with men. The freedom 
which God has given in Christ implies a free response to God’s love, andthe responsibility to serve 
fellow-men at the point of deepest need. 


3. Holding a distinctive Christian basis for religious liberty, we regard this right as 
fundamental for men everywhere. 


4. We reaffirm the Declaration on Religious Liberty adopted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council in August-September 1948, and hold to its 
provisions. We recognize the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, proclaimed by the United 
Nations in December 1948, as an important instrument in promoting respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


5. Although freedoms of every kind are inter-related, religious liberty may be considered asa 
distinctive human right, which all men may exercise no matter what their faith. The article on 
religious freedom in the Universal Declaration is an acceptable standard, always provided that it 
be given a comprehensive interpretation. 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with 
others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, 
worship and observance. 


6. The recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalienable rights of all 
members of the human family requires that the general standard here declared should be given 
explicit expression in every aspect of society. Without seeking to be inclusive, we illustrate as 
follows : 


7. Freedom of thought, conscience and belief, even considered as inner freedom, requires 
freedom of access to reliable information. 


8. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or belief, in public or in private and alone or in 
community with others, is essential to the expression of inner freedom. 


(a) It includes freedom to worship according to one’s chosen form, in public or in private. 

(b) It includes freedom to teach, whether by formal or informal instruction as well as preaching 
with a view to propagating one’s faith and persuading others to accept it. 

(c) It includes freedom to practise religion or belief, whether by performance of acts of mercy 
or by the expression in word or deed of the implications of belief in social, economic and 
political matters, both domestic and international. 

(d) It includes freedom of observance by following religious customs or by participating in 
religious rites in the family or in public meeting. 


9. Religious liberty includes freedom to change one’s religion or belief without consequent 
social, economic and political disabilities. Implicit in this right is the right freely to maintain one’s 
belief or disbelief without external coercion or disability. 


10. The exercise of religious liberty involves other human rights. The Universal Declaration 
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proclaims, among others, the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association; the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression including freedom to seek, receive and impart information and 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers; the prior right of parents to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their children; freedom to participate in choosing the desired 
form of government and in freely electing officials; freedom from the retroactive application of 
penal law; and freedom to leave and to return to one’s country and to seek asylum elsewhere. 


11. The freedom with which Christ has set us free calls forth responsibility for the rights of 
others. The civil freedom which we claim in the name of Christ must be freely available for all to 
exercise responsibly. It is the corresponding obligation of governments and of society to ensure 
the exercise of these civil rights without discrimination. It is for the churches in their own life and 
witness recognizing their own past failures in this regard to play their indispensable role in 
promoting the realization of religious liberty for all men. 


NOTE — The religious liberty defined in this Statement should be exercised in accord with 


the Report on Christian witness, Proselytism and Religious Liberty, received and com- 
mended to the churches by the Third Assembly on December 4, 1961. 
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APPENDIX X : Report on Christian Witness, Proselytism and Religious 
Liberty in the Setting of the WCC, Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, New Delhi, 1961. (Excerpts) 


|. The use of the terms: Christian Witness, Religious Liberty and Proselytism 


Various meanings have been attached to the terms “witness”, “religious liberty’, “prosely- 
tism”. The sense in which we use them in the present discussion needs to be made clear. This is 
especially true of “proselytism”, which today has an almost completely derogatory sense : 
probably no church and no missionary society involved in the ecumenical movement would wish 
to call itself a “proselytizing” body. It does not seem possible, in practice, to restore the good 
connotation which the word “proselyte” once carried. Thus, “proselytizing” has come to be set 
over against true obedience to the Great Commission : “Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that | have commanded you...” (Matthew 28:19-20). 


For this true obedience the words evangelism, apostolate, soul winning, witness and others 
are now in common use. In this report the word “witness” will be employed. 


a) Christian Witness 


Witness in word and deed is the essential mission and responsibility of every Christian and of 
every church. All disciples stand under the Great Commission of the one Lord. 


The purpose of witness is to persuade persons to accept the supreme authority of Christ, to 
commit themselves to Him, and to render Him loving service in the fellowship of His Church. The 
witness of Christians to Jesus Christ requires both personal and corporate testimony to the truth 
as it has been revealed to them, but no human testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus Christ can 
reflect that truth in its fullness. Even when inwardly compelled to testify against that which 
appears erroneous in some other religious belief or practice, he who would bear a true witness 
cannot but be humble and honest. He knows but one weight and one measure, the same for 
himself as for others. 


Such an act of witness seeks a response which contributes to the upbuilding of the fellowship 
of those who acknowledge the Lordship of Christ. A person enters that fellowship by becominga 
member of one of the several existing ecclesiastical communities. Both witness and response 
must therefore, of present necessity, take place within the existing situation of division in the 
Church. 


This situation gives rise to problems in the relationships between the churches when one 
church yields to the temptation to seek its own institutional advantage at the cost of real or 
seeming disadvantage to another. It is a purpose of the World Council of Churches to help the 
several churches so to carry on their witness as to strengthen one another and thus by their 
combined effort in mutual cooperation to spread the Gospel more effectively. 


b) Religious Liberty 
God’s truth and love are given in freedom and call for a free response. 


God does not coerce men to respond to His love; and the revelation of God in Christ is a 
revelation that men are not forced to accept. He calls men to make a willing and obedient 
response to Him in faith, to answer with a free and confident “yes” to the eternal action of His love 
in which he reveals Himself. This utterly free assent is undermined and destroyed when human 
coercion enters in. Human coercion denies the respect for every individual person which God’s 
loving action in Christ affirms. The non-coercive method and spirit of Christ is in itself the 
condemnation of all attempts to force men’s religious beliefs or to purchase their allegiance, and 
for the Christian it is the ground of religious liberty. 
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Every Christian has the liberty individually or in the corporate body of a church or other group 
to put his whole existence under the authority of God, to believe, pray, worship and proclaim 
Christ, as well as to live in accordance with His will, inthe church of his choice according to hisown 
conscience. For such witness and service churches and individuals should have equality before 
the law. . 


It also follows that the conscience of persons whose religious faith and convictions differ from 
our own must be recognized and respected. 


The right of all men to freedom of conscience and freedom of religious belief and practice is 
recognized by law in most countries. The article on religious liberty in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is consistent with Christian conviction in this matter : “Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and religion. This right includes the freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone orin community with others, and in public orin private, 
to manifest his religion or belief, in teaching, practice, worship and observance”. 


Liberty is not absolute, for it must not be exercised in such a way as to impair the Golden Rule. 
(Matt. 7:12). 


c) “proselytism” 


Proselytism is not something absolutely different from witness : itis the corruption of witness. 
Witness is corrupted when cajolery, bribery, undue pressure or intimidation is used — subtly or 
openly — to bring about seeming conversion; when we put the success of our church before the 
honour of Christ; when we commit the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of our own church with 
the actual achievement of another; when we seek to advance our own cause by bearing false 
witness against another church; when personal or corporate self-seeking replaces love for every 
individual soul with whom we are concerned. Such corruption of the Christian witness indicates 
lack of confidence in the power of the Holy Spirit, lack of respect for the nature of man and lack of 
recognition of the true character of the Gospel. It is very easy to recognize these faults and sins in 
others; it is necessary to acknowledge that we are all liable to fall into one or the other of them 
ourselves. 


Since the difference between witness and proselytism is a matter of purpose, motive and 
spirit, as well as of means, objective criteria alone cannot adequately distinguish between the 
two. Nevertheless such criteria do exist, and some general objective standards of practice are 
possible. The fourth section of this report attempts to describe such standards in the hope thata 
larger measure of mutual understanding can thereby be attained among the churches, thus 
rendering their common witness for Christ more faithful and more convincing. 


il. Background 


... Behind the issues of “proselytism” and of religious liberty here considered, there lie various 
historical causes, among which are the following : 


1. Inthe modern age, technological and sociological developments in all parts of our world are 
changing radically the previously established patterns of human communities. Because means 
of communication and of mobility have greatly increased, religious and cultural communities no 
longer find it possible to remain closed to outside influences, but are increasingly being 
influenced by ideas and movements from outside. It is only necessary to mention the far-reaching 
influence of news print and literature, radio and films, as well as the presence of foreigners and of 
foreign influences of all types in most countries. National boundary lines cannot any longer 
isolate a culture. These pervasive and dynamic influences are such that they could only be 
thwarted by forcible repression — as by cutting off circulation of news print and literature, by 
jamming radio communication, by forbidding free travel and entry into a country. 


2. In recent years, religious and cultural communities find themselves extended far beyond 
their original national and ethnic borders. Refugee resettlement as well as other forms of 
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migration have led to the extension of Orthodox, Protestant and Roman Catholic communities 
into new territories. 


3. In the area of religious and church relationships the most disturbing situations are found 
where a particular church has been historically identified with the total life and culture of acountry 
or territory, whether or not as a legally established or “state church”, and is confronted by 
religious movements stemming from outside or appearing as spontaneous movements of 
renewal threatening its unity from within the territory. 


The anxiety and resistance manifested by the church hitherto in sole or dominant occupancy 
of a territory cannot fairly be ascribed simply to a desire to maintain a privileged monopoly. These 
may also express a rightful concern for the preservation of the unity and integrity of the church of 
the nation and for fidelity to the principle that the church of the territory has aresponsibility forthe 
whole human community in which it is set. Indeed we are witnessing, especially in Asia and Africa, 
vigorous efforts to achieve regional or national church unity. These concerns are often reinforced 
by nationalist sentiment and the serious desire to preserve the cultural unity of a people. 


While it is of the utmost importance that we understand sympathetically these concerns and 
the real values involved, it is equally important that we recognize the problems they present to 
religious liberty and the fact that in other parts of the world churches have found new freedom and 
vitality in more open and diversified societies. 


4. In the 19th century tensions arose out of new contacts between Christians of different 
churches in areas taken as fields of foreign missionary activity. In some cases, missions directed 
towards non-Christians found themselves working among and drawing to themselves members 
of other Christian churches already long established in these lands. In othercases, missions were 
directed towards those who were believed to be lapsed or imperfectly evangelized members of 
other churches. At various periods “free churches” have sprung up or been planted in areas 
previously the exclusive province of “national churches” or “state churches”. In recent years 
there has been a great increase in the number and activity of religious groups appealing for 
individual conversions, but sometimes with very little church-consciousness and with little or no 
interest in cooperation with others. 


5. Interacting with these developments and situations is the fact that churches have become 
increasingly aware in recent centuries that Christian freedom is at the base of all liberties. 
Political and social philosophies of the 17th century and after have likewise placed a strong 
emphasis on liberty in all forms, including religious liberty. 


Churches all over the world find themselves confronted with the necessity of carrying out their 
mission in a new situation. Many churches in many areas are troubled by some form of 
“proselytism”. 


At the same time the emergence of an organized ecumenical movement has given both a new 
focal point to the struggle for religious liberty and a new impetus to the claims of unity and 
fellowship. Our membership together in the World Council of Churches brings us a compelling 
incentive and an effective instrument for the working out of our new relationships to each other... 


IV. Recommendations for continuing consideration by the member churches 


... Having due regard for the nature of the ecumenical fellowship represented by the World 
Council of Churches, we at the same time recognize certain principles which we believe should 
guide churches in their mutual relationships and which, if followed, might provide objective and 
generally applicable standards of practice. 


The principles here set forth lay no claim to finality. We have found, however, that they are 
already receiving sympathetic consideration in many of the member churches. The following 
principles are set forth in the hope and belief that they may be helpful to the churches as they 
examine their own situation, and that they may provide churches and councils of churches witha 
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useful basis for further study and consideration on a local, national and regional basis of the 
issues treated in this report: 


1. that we in our churches respect the convictions of other churches whose conception and 
practice of church membership differs from our own and consider it our Christian duty to pray 
for one another and to help each other rise above our respective shortcomings through frank 
theological interchange, experiences of common worship and concrete acts of mutual service; 
and that we recognize it as our obligation, when in exceptional cases private or public criticism of 
another church seems to be required of us, first to examine ourselves and always to speak the 
truth in love and to the edification of the churches; 


2. that we recognize it as the primary duty of every awakened Christian to strive prayer- 
fully for the renewal of that church in which he is a member; 


3. that we recognize the right of the mature individual to change his church allegiance if he 
becomes convinced that such change of allegiance is God’s will for him; 


4. that since grave obstacles to brotherly relationships between churches are created when 
some churches are denied the religious liberty which is accorded to others, all Christians should 
work towards the establishing and maintenance of religious liberty for all churches and all their 
members in every land; 


5. that we disavow any church action by which material or social advantages are offered to 
influence a person’s church affiliation, or undue pressures are brought to bear on persons in 
times of helplessness or stress; 


6. that while it is proper for churches to make clear their position with regard to mariages 
between persons belonging to different communions, the conscientious decision of marriage 
partners as to their future church allegiance should be respected; 


7. that before a young child is received into the membership of achurch other than that of the 
present affiliation of the parents or guardian, a due pastoral concern for the unity of the family 
should be exercised; and where the proposed change of affiliation is contrary to the desire of 
those directly responsible for the child’s nurture and upbringing, he (or she) should not be 
received into the membership of the other church unless there be reasons of exceptional weight; 


8. that due pastoral care should be exercised before receiving anyone into the membership of 
a church if he is already as the member of another church under discipline by that church, or if 
there is evidence that his reasons for seeking membership in a different church are worldly or 
unworthy; 


9. that whenever a member of one church desires to be received into the membership of 
another church, direct consultation should be sought between the churches concerned; but if 
conscientious motives and sound reasons are apparent, no obstacle should be placed in the way 
of such change of membership before or after its accomplishment; 


10. that while there may be situations where achurch already present in agivenareaseems to 
be so inadequate in its witness to Christ as tocallfor more faithful witness and proclamation of the 
Gospel ot its members, the first effort of other churches should be patiently to help that church 
towards its renewal and the strengthening of its own witness and ministn; 


11. that we should aid churches in areas where they are already at work, by offering fraternal 
workers and exchanges of personnel as well as by sharing knowledge and skills and resources, 
rather than by establishing a competing mission of some other church. 


In our relationships in the World Council of Churches, the member churches are all called to 


show such restraint in their exercise of religious liberty as to avoid the causing of offense, and in 
the fullest possible measure to respect the convictions of other churches. We therefore call upon 
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the member churches to disavow proselytism as defined in this report. 


We believe that the member churches should be asked to give thoughtful and prayerful 
consideration to the matters with which this report is concerned, so that in their dealings with 
each other they may be mindful of the obligations inherent in the ecumenical fellowship. 


APPENDIX Xi : Statement on Human Rights and Religious Liberty — Current 
Considerations, Executive Committee of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, 1965. 


Only by constant vigilance and vigorous effort can basic human rights and fundamental 
freedoms be today ensured. Churches and governments — indeed all organs of society — have 
their distinctive réle to play in promoting for all men the full exercise of their rights without 
discrimination. The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA), along with the 
member churches of the World Council of Churches (WCC), has acontinuing responsibility so to 
watch and work that the full exercise of human rights may become a reality for all people. 


We recall and we re-affirm the views expressed in the Declaration on Religious Liberty 
adopted at Amsterdam in 1948 bythe WCC and the International Missionary Council(IMC), andin 
the Statement on Religious Liberty adopted by the WCC at New Delhi in 1961. 


The United Nations, since 1948, has done much to promote the rights proclaimed in the 
Universal Declaration. Plans are being made for an International Year for Human Rights in 1968 
designed to intensify efforts in this field. Regional instruments and institutions for the safeguard 
of basic human rights, intended to apply and elaborate the standards of the United Nations, are 
another promising development. For example, governments which became parties to the 1950 
European Convention forthe Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms have gone 
as faras to subject themselves to supra-national judiciary control in matters pertaining to the civil 
rights and freedoms of their citizens. 


We follow with particular attention developments in the field of religious liberty, while 
concerned with all aspects of human rights. The UN Commission on Human Rights has 
undertaken the preparation of a draft declaration and a draft Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Religious Intolerance. The adoption of such international instruments would bring a 
potentially significant contribution to the effective protection of religious liberty for all. 


On various occasions we have expressed concern about situations where Roman Catholicism 
is the dominant religion, and we have therefore been encouraged by attitudes towards human 
rights and religious liberty such as are reflected, for instance, in the Encyclical Pacem in Terris. 
This states that man “has rights and duties of his own, flowing directly and simultaneously from his 
very nature, which are therefore universal, inviolable and inalienable”. We attach particular 
importance to the fact that the Schema of a Declaration on Religious Liberty containing adefinite 
affirmation of the principles of religious freedom has been prepared for a consideration at the 
next session of the Second Vatican Council. We express the hope that it will be adopted and 
promulgated without any weakening of its content, and without any restrictive interpretation. It is 
our conviction that the cause of human rights will be thereby advanced. 


We welcome current efforts to ensure religious liberty and believe that in order that their 
objective may be fully achieved certain essential requirements should be met among which we 
stress the following: 


1. While holding a distinctive Christian basis for religious liberty, the civil freedom which 


Christians claim for themseives must be guaranteed to all men everywhere, whatever their 
religion or belief. 
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2. Religious liberty includes freedom to change one’s religion or belief without consequent 
social, economic and political disabilities. Implicit in this right is the right freely to maintain one’s 
belief or disbelief without external coercion or disability. 


3. Religious liberty further includes freedom to manifest religion or belief. Worship, teaching, 
practice and observance are essential forms of religious manifestation, and any elaboration of 
the standard of religious liberty must expressly provide for them. 


4. To every person there should be assured the right to manifest his religion or belief, whether 
alone or in community, and in public or private. 


5. Religious liberty also includes freedom to maintain individual or collective bonds with 
religious communities or associations, the character of which transcends national boundaries. It 
also includes freedom to express opinions or convictions and to impart information and ideas 
through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


6. The standard of religious liberty should be international. The international standard should 
not be restrictively interpreted to make it conform to existing national constitutions and laws, but 
every effort should be made to cause national constitutions and laws to conform to the 
international standard. 


7. The exercise of religious freedom as weil as that of other civil rights may be subject to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely in the interest of public order. Religious rights shall be 
available for all without discrimination on grounds of religion or belief. 


APPENDIX XIl : Declaration on Religious Liberty, WCC Central Committee, 
Geneva, 1966. 


1. We welcome with satisfaction the Vatican Council's Declaration on Religious Liberty, with 
its clear statements proclaiming full civil religious freedom, both individual and collective, for 
everybody, everywhere. 


2. We are encouraged by the fact that there is now a large measure of agreement among all 
the churches in these matters. There are certain aspects of the Vatican Council’s Declaration with 
which we cannot fully agree. (We draw attention to the outstanding article on Religious Liberty by 
Dr. A. F. Carrillo de Albornoz in the current issue of the Ecumenical Review). We hope that these 
matters will be further and fruitfully discussed by the appropriate consultative bodies. 


3. We believe that, on the basis of the Vatican Council’s Declaration and of the statements 
which have been made by the World Council of Churches, it should be possible through brotherly 
consultation to overcome the practical difficulties which still exist between Christians, over the 
implementation of Religious Liberty. 


4. We hope that, on the basis of their statements on Religious Liberty, from now on all the 
churches will be able to take a common stand for the full application of the principle of religious 
liberty in all parts of the world; and to take all possible action to ensure the observance of this 
principle. 
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APPENDIX XIII : Second Report of the Joint Working Group between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the WCC, WCC Central Committee, 
Heraklion, 1967. (Excerpt) 


The Joint Working Group concerned itself in the first place with the problems of Religious 
Liberty. A comparison of the Vatican Council’s Declaration on Religious Liberty and the various 
statements made by the World Council of Churches led to the conclusion that though the 
theological justification may still differ from one church to the other, there is basic agreement on 
what the principle of Religious Liberty requires in practice. The texts on both sides give a 
sufficient basis for mutual understanding and possibly common action when practical problems 
arise. Therefore though the problems of Religious Liberty must continue to be discussed in 
ecumenical dialogue, there is good reason to hope that in the course of time on the basis of the 
agreement reached, still existing tensions may be overcome. 


APPENDIX XIV : Study Proposal on Religious Liberty, WCC Central Committee, 
Nyborg, 1958. (Excerpt) 


At the 10th meeting of the Central Committee, held at New Haven, U.S.A., it was agreed “that 
the Executive Committee be asked to arrange for a study to be made of problems of religious 
liberty arising in Roman Catholic and other countries, with the understanding that the co- 
operation of the International Missionary Council will be sought in this study”... 


... The proposed study may well include the following: 
1. Basic Principles 


The study should in the first place contribute to the elaboration of an ecumenical consensus 
on what we mean by religious freedom and on its relation to the freedom in Christ to which the 
New Testament testifies. Indeed the study should ask whether there are specifically theological 
grounds which supply a content to the conception of religious liberty and justify claims on its 
behalf and what the nature and limits of such liberty are seen to be in Christian theology. Special 
account must be taken of the understanding of religious liberty explicitly or implicitly assumed in 
the beliefs and structure of the non-Christian religions, and in humanist approaches, and 
exemplified in the practices of their adherents. Similarly, the view of religious liberty, held or 
implied in political systems, including Communism must be examined. Finally the theory and 
practice of religious liberty within and between the Christian churches, including (as required by 
the previous instruction of the Central Committee) the Roman Catholic Church must be clarified. 


While there is clear need for a theological study, full consideration should also be given to 
philosophical, juridical and social aspects. In this connection the relation of religious liberty to 
other human rights and the inter-play of all human rights should be taken into account. 


2. Analysis and Classification of Data 


It would seem necessary to assemble a comprehensive documentation, to coilect the data 
thus far scattered in the various agencies and to submit them to analysis and classification. 


This assembling, analysis and classification of data should include inter alia: 

(a) clauses concerning religious freedom in existing constitutions, in projected constitutions 
and in other legislation and in jurisprudence; 

(b) statements and actions of churches and other religious bodies concerning religious 
liberty; 

(c) reports on violations of religious freedom with an appraisal of their reliability; and 

(d) reports on situations where problems of religious freedom have been satisfactorily solved 
with an appraisal of the methods and ways by which this result has been achieved. 
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Special attention should be paid to the location of sources of such information and the 
procedure whereby sources which are reluctant to provide information, may be induced to 
cooperate. 


Information received as well as the findings of the work of analysis and classification should be 
progressively transmitted, after proper consultation, to the agency or agencies best equipped for 
immediate action. 


This assembling of data should be done without in any sense detracting from existing 
responsibilities already undertaken by the CCIA or other agencies. 


3. Analysis of Trends and Forces Opposing Religious Liberty 


Consideration should be given to trends and forces that oppose the exercise of religious 
freedom at various levels, such as government, church and society; and the inter-relationship of 
these should be explored. 


In virtually every country there are constitutional and legal recognitions of the right of religious 
liberty; but, at the same time, there are in practically all cases limitations on various grounds such 
as national unity, public order, public safety, public morality, andthe like, whichin some instances 
militate against essential elements of religious freedom. Frequently violations of religious liberty 
occur when reasonable limitations are invoked in an arbitrary or discriminatory manner. Some 
limitations of the exercise of religious freedom must be admitted as legitimate. It is therefore 
extremely important to study which limitations must be considered as abusive and which must be 
considered as acceptable. 


Also significant as counter forces are the attitudes which dominate in a society or church 
community such as the desire to maintain national unity or to perpetuate ecclesiastical tradition 
as well as desire to defend recently gained independence against foreign influence. 


It would seem that these two types of counter forces are sometimes related to each other. The 
extent to which one is brought into play in support of the other calls for careful analysis. 


4. Analysis of Trends and Forces Making for Religious Liberty 


The effort to promote religious freedom will become more effective if positive factors bearing 
upon any situation are known to such extent that they can be utilized. These factors include 
liberal elements in a religious community which practises discrimination, personal contacts 
among religious leaders, national pride and the desire not to be open to criticism in the debates of 
the international community, enlightened self interest, necessity of union against anti-religious 
attacks, and the like. 


But any study of this question ought not to regard religious liberty solely in the light of trends 
and forces. While agreeing with the fundamental conception of liberty as an essential demand of 
man’s moral nature, have we not to ask other questions ? Is not religious liberty in practice oftena 
consequence of the prior existence of massive institutions, the State, the Church, the structures 
of non-Christian religions and cultures, economic institutions and traditional mores ? What 
resides in the ethos and purposes of some of these institutions which either hampers or enlarges 
the area or the expression of religious liberty ? 


5. What the Churches Should Stand For 


The Declaration on Religious Liberty jointly adopted by the WCC and IMC represented an 
initial effort to set forth the basis andthe components of religious freedom. While this Declaration 
was the product of extensive international study, it does not serve all the purposes which the 
present venture envisages. As an outcome of the new theological-juridical-philosophical study 
and of the proposed analysis, a new formulation of the position on religious freedom should be 
sought in order to arrive at a solidly established basis of our Christian attitude and of the main 
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lines of our policy concerning religious liberty. 
6. How Can the Churches Act 


The promotion of religious freedom can never be truly effective if it is pursued solely by 
centralized agencies of the churches. There is need for a relatively inclusive analysis of the part 
which could helpfully by all branches and agencies of the churches and missions. 


In this connection it would also seem desirable to identify and review the methods and 
procedures which have thus far been employed by the churches in the effort to promote religious 
freedom. Important action has beentaken by memberchurches and councils and by independent 
bodies. The collection and analysis of information about such actions would be highly important : 

(a) to indicate the extensive work and considerable effort already undertaken or under way 

and to take it into account as a guarantee of continuity; 

(b) to identify the instances where efforts were successful and the methods which contributed 

to success; or, on the contrary, where efforts failed and why; 

(c) to reveal unmet neeus or the need for continuing action; and 

(d) to create all over the world a positive and friendly climate of religious freedom. 


7. The Specific Task of the World Council of Churches 


On the basis of the broader analysis effort should be made to identify what lies within the 
peculiar competence of the World Council of Churches and its organs, and under what general 
conditions the policy and tactics of the World Council of Churches concerning religious liberty 
should be undertaken. 


The identification and review of the methods and procedures employed by the WCC to 
promote religious liberty would also be necessary in the same way indicated for the churches in 
paragraph 6, (a), (b), (c) and (d). 


The findings of this analysis could then be progressively considered by officers of the WCC, 
the IMC and the CCIA with a view to assigning or reassigning responsibility and the coordination 
of effort. 


The various parts of the study, as they are indicated above, are not to be undertaken in 


consecutive fashion; to whatever extent is feasible, the objectives of the study should be sought 
simultaneously and concurrently. 
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APPENDIX XV : The Common Christian Responsibility Towards Areas of 
Rapid Social Change, 2nd Statement, Department on 
Church and Society, WCC, Geneva, 1956. 


The relation between religion and state is an important issue inthe countries of Asia, Africaand 
Latin America. In some the state by constitution is linked with the dominant religion of the country. 
in countries where the state at present recognizes the plurality of religions and accepts the ideal 
of neutrality as between them, there are parties and forces working for a special place in the 
structure of the state, for the religion of the majority and the adherents of that religion. The 
establishment today of theocracy, that is, of a state which is officially exclusively Islamic, Hindu, 
Christian, Buddhist or animistic, is inimical to the right of religious freedom and the principle of 
equality of all citizens under law. And often in these areas of rapid social change a theocratic 
ideology is also linked with oppressive structures and customs of society which are ahindranceto 
social development. It is the duty of Christians, in cooperation with other citizens, to seek to build 
a neutral state, that is, a state in which these dangers are avoided and in which people 
irrespective of their religious beliefs have freedom of conscience and equal opportunity to make 
their contribution to state and society. 


The issue appears in different forms in the different national situations. Many questions need 
study. For instance, in some situations, a neutral state is defined as separation of state and 
political parties from all religions, and in some others as the state’s equal concern forall religions. 
Which pattern is more creative ? Should the state as state acknowledge its responsibility to God 
or should it acknowledge the facts of its citizens’ responsibility to God ? How shall the state 
express its concern for the religious and moral welfare of the people ? What is the meaning and 
content of religious freedom ? Should Christians work also for religious freedom as ahuman right 
including the freedom of anti-religious propaganda ? Whatis the Christian evaluation of the role of 
secularism inthe struggle for a neutral state ? What are the dangers ina neutral state about which 
the Church is to be vigilant ? How can we prevent the neutral state being interpreted in terms of 
dogmas of secularism or of the equality of religions ? How shall the Church act undera theocratic 
state or in the face of strong religious communal parties working for one ? Incountries fighting for 
national freedom, what is the Christian role when the national movements have anti-Christian 
religious motivation ? 
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APPENDIX XVI : Study of Religious Liberty in Asia, EACC Inaugural 
Assembly Study Papers, 1958. (Excerpt) 


(1) ... Survey: 


(a) A Survey of the Constitutions of States in East Asia with a view to understand the relation 
between Religion and State in the various countries and how the constitutional provisions 
recognise or limit religious freedom. 


(b) A survey of the traditional social and communal patterns in the various countries with a 
view to understand the relation between religion and traditional social institutions and how far 
traditional communal life recognises or limits religious freedom. 


(c) A survey of the dynamic forces at work towards changing the character of the State and 
Society with a view to understand how they influence the right of religious freedom in State and 
Society in the different countries. 


(Il) Basic concepts of Religious Freedom : 


(a) A study of the concept of religious freedom in ancient non-Christian faiths both in its 
traditional and renascent phases. 


(b) A study of the concept of religious freedom in the various ideologies of modern Asian 
Nationalism. 


(c) Astudy of theconcept of religious freedom in the specifically political ideologies like liberal 
democracy, socialism and communism as they express themselves in Asian countries. 


(lil) A survey of the idea and practice of religious freedom in Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches in East Asia both in the past and the present. 


(IV) Christian understanding of religious freedom : 


(a) The Christian theological basis of religious freedom as differentiated from other current 
bases in Asia. 


(b) The constituent elements of religious freedom in Christian understanding as dif- 
ferentiated from other definitions. 


(c) The Basis of co-operation with men of other religions and ideologies in the promotion of 
religious freedom (I) as a fundamental right of the human person, (II) as a guardian and condition 
of other freedoms of man in society, and (III) as a basis of national unity in a pluralistic society. 


(V) The task of the Church in Asia: 


(a) Thinking at the world-level. One of the immediate needs in this field is to collect the 
statements on religious freedom at the world level both in United Nations and in the WCC-IMC 
and to propagate them among Christians and non-Christians in Asia. 


(b) N.C.C. action. It would be necessary to collect facts about thought and action on religious 
freedom by the Churches and N.C.C.’s in the various Asian countries, and interchange this 
information among the churches in Asia. 


(c) Further action. AS a background for the Churches, Missions and National Christian 
Councils, the study should think out the further task the Church must undertake: (1) at the 
theological level among Christians (2) at the level of political and social philosophy among all 
citizens (3) at the level of political and social action; and recommend the kind of machinery in the 
EACC which would be helpful to the Churches... 
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APPENDIX XVII : Statement on Religious Liberty, First Assembly of the 
East Asia Christian Conference, Kuala Lumpur, 1959. 


We, members of the East Asia Christian Conference, affirm the declaration on religious liberty, 
made by the Bangkok East Asia Christian Conference of 1949, as follows : — 


“The most fundamental freedom is religious freedom. Nations are not truly free unless they 
recognize that each citizen has the right to decide for himself what religion he will profess, and 
that each religion has the right to proclaim its convictions without interference. We are glad to find 
that in most Asian lands these truths have been stated inthe national constitutions. We hope that 
the religious liberty clause of the United Nations Charter of Human Rights will be increasingly 
acknowledged as the standard of action in this field... But we also are aware that the official 
acceptance of these principles often goes together with theories and policies which are in facta 
denial of religious freedom. We hear of legislation which makes Christian evangelism virtually 
impossible in certain areas. We hear of discrimination against Christians and of material 
advantages being offered them if they adopt the dominant religion of the country. We also are 
concerned about the trend in certain nations for the state to assume responsibility for the 
organisation of the religious life, which is the province of religious communities and not of the 
state”. 


As we consider the situation today, we can state the following : — 


We are glad that in so many of the newly independent nations of Asia today the principle of 
religious liberty has been recognized by the incorporation of a statement of human rights in their 
constitutions. We are, however, aware of tendencies which give rise to concern lest the concept 
of religious liberty be limited only to freedom of worship, which is only a part of this right. 


It is evident that religious liberty involves our acceptance of the plurality of religions in most 
nations, and Christians should not in the name of religious freedom claim any right or privilege 
which they are not willing to grant to others. 


We call upon all men to observe the provisions of the United Nations declaration on religious 
freedom: 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right incitudes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others 
and in public and private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance”. (Art. 18, Universal Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations, 10th 
December 1948). 


We understand this statement to include the right of every man to persuade his fellowman of 
the truth of his convictions and to render public witness to his faith, and the right of the Church to 
evangelize those who are willing to listen to its message. 


Even where adequate safeguard of religious liberty are provided by law, they may in fact be 
nullified by the pressures of the social environment, community and family life. We have the task 
to convince all sections of our people that for the sake of true freedom and the dignity of man and 
for the sake of developing true responsibility, it is necessary that every man should be given full 
freedom to make his own religious choice, for, in the last analysis, true human freedom and its 
preservation depend on the right of everyone to decide in matters of conscience and religion. 


Consideration of religious liberty raises the question of the relation between religion and the 
state. It is conceded that some limitation of religious liberty is necessary in the interest of public 
order, health and morality. Besides this in the relations between religion and state three distinct 
patterns are discernable : the secular state, the neutral state which supports all religions andthe 
state which adopts the religion of the majority as the state religion. 


Any one of these three may be compatible with the preservation of true religious liberty, 
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provided : (a) the State embodies fundamental rights of the human person including religious 
liberty clearly in its legal system and ensure their observance in practice : (b) it isrecognized that 
religious freedom is anterior and superior to the state’s power, and that it is presumptuous for the 
state to assume that it can grant or deny fundamental rights. 


APPENDIX XVIII : The Protection of Individuals and Groups in the 
Political World, Fourth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, Uppsala, 1968. (Excerpt) 


... The application of social justice to all human relations demands a common understanding 
between nations for the recognition and protection of the inherent dignity of man, and of full 
human equality between men of all races and nations, and respect for the adherents of all 
religions and ideologies. 


All governments should accept and apply the instruments of the United Nations and other 
international organizations, for the protection of human rights and fundamental liberties, and for 
the equal status of women and their full participation in human affairs. The effective im- 
plementation of the basic freedoms requires combined efforts on the national, regional, 
international and ecumenical levels in order to create adequate means of legal enforcement and 
of sanction by public opinion. Churches should strive to make their congregations feel that in the 
modern world-wide community the rights of the individual are inevitably bound up with the 
struggle for a better standard of living for the underprivileged of all nations. 


Human rights cannot be safeguarded in a world of glaring inequalities and socialconflict. Even 
slavery has not yet been totally abolished in every country. A deep change in human attitude is 
now required. Christians and Christian churches should in their own relations set an example of 
respect for human dignity, equality and the free expression of thought even in print. The active 
engagement of people of all ages in development, reconciliation and social work is to be 
encouraged and supported as an expression of world-wide solidarity. The churches must assist in 
channelling this engagement. The Governments should recognize and support such services as 
ranking at least as national service. 


The full application of religious liberty to individuals and organizations and the free right of 
expression of conscience for all persons, whatever their beliefs, for which the United Nations will, 
as we hope, soon provide a further international Convention, is fundamentally important for all 
human freedoms. When this Convention is adopted it will be for all governments to ratify it and 
adjust their domestic legislation and administrative practices accordingly. 


Protection of conscience demands that the churches should give spiritual care and support 
not only to those serving in armed forces but also those who, especially in the light of the nature of 
modern warfare, object to participation in particular wars they feel bound in conscience to 
oppose, or whofind themselves unable to beararms orto enter the military service of their nations 
for reasons of conscience. Such support should include pressure to have the law changed where 
this is required, and be extended to all in moral perplexity about scientific work on weapons of 
mass human destruction. 


Violations of human rights in one place may be quickly communicated to all, spreading an evil 
and destructive influence abroad. Nations should recognize that the protection of fundamental 
human rights and freedoms has now become a common concern of the whole international 
community, and should therefore not regard international concern for the implementation of 
these rights as an unwarranted interference... 
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APPENDIX XIX : Letter from the Central Committee of the WCC, 


WCC Central Committee, Canterbury, 1969. (Excerpt) 


We often know a tension between ecumenical experience and the accepted patterns of the 
churches. Agreement in words needs to be translated into effective action for change. Let noone 
think that we suppose ourselves to have arrived at the end of our task. We must confess that there 
are very important areas where we made little progress : 


we could not point to many significant advances in Christian unity; 

we have spoken against certain breaches of humanrights, but with regard to othercasesof 
equal importance we could not speak at all or not speak with sufficient clarity, because of 
conflicting opinion in our midst; ; 

we could not do enough to assist groups which are oppressed, racially or otherwise, in 
spite of our firm convictions against oppression and discrimination. 


Inall these areas we shall have to move together in mutual encouragement andcritique. Some 
things we may be able to do better on the world level; others may be best done locally. We move 
along with you; please move along with us 


by committing yourself, wherever possible, in new and imaginative ways to the fellowship 
of all Christians in your local and national community in order to quicken the pace towards 
full unity in the Christian Church all over the world; 

by deepening your understanding of what witness, salvation and conversion mean in your 
local situation; 

by finding new ways of sharing humbly and joyfully with others your faith in Christ; 

by becoming as fully engaged as possible in the struggle to eradicate racism in whatever 
form it appears, anywhere in the world, and by contributing to the World Council of 
Churches’ special fund and ecumenical programme; 

by joining those in your own country who are working for development, whether your 
country be rich or poor; 

by making your contribution to the study of man and by keeping informed of what is said in 
other parts of the world with regard to this subject; 

by speaking and acting in your own place against any encroachment of human rights and 
religious freedom and by supporting energetically organizations defending the rights and 
serving the welfare of oppressed groups, known to you for their integrity and commitment; 
by joining the prayers of all those who now and long before us have put their trust in the 
promises of God, our Father and his Son, our Lord and Saviour. 


At Uppsala we heard the divine promise : Behold, | make all things new. Let us now take to 
heart what this means for our life and the life of our churches. “Be transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God”. 
(Rom. 12:2) 
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APPENDIX XX : Human Rights and Christian Responsibility, Consultation held by the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
St. Péiten, 1974. (Excerpt) 


1. It is a sad thing to have to be thinking about ways of creating greater awareness and 
understanding of tragic situations in so many parts of the world caused by violations of basic 
human rights. It ought to be a burning concern of churches, and individual christians. It must be 
acknowledged, in honesty, that many local congregations are primarily concerned with the 
activities of their local church, that some regard discussion of these issues within the church as 
political activity that is not the proper function of the church, and that in some national situations 
the church is so closely identified with the state that condemnation of the violation of human 
rights is muted or confined to the wrong-doings of other countries. 


2. Nevertheless, it is our conviction that the emphasis of the Gospel is on the value of all 
human rights beings in the sight of God on the atoning and redeeming work of Christ that has 
given to man his true dignity, on love as the motive for action, and on love for one’s neighbour as 
the practical expression of an active faith in Christ. We are members one of another, and when 
one suffers all are hurt. This is a Christian interpretation of “human solidarity”. That means also, 
that we are responsible for others as well because we have not done enough to show them our 
solidarity. We need more clarification to see what this means concretely for the understanding of 
human rights and for our responsibility for theirimplementation. We think it necessary to continue 
further the theological work. This work should be carried out by the churches as well as by the 
WCC. 


3. The group suggests that one of the ways of creating greater awareness and under- 
standing of the world situation is through awareness and understanding of one’s own national 
situation, and of its relations to the situations of other nations in an interdependent world. This 
means dealing with actual situations, not with vague global generalizations. For instance, the 
issue of the rights of immigrant workers logically leads to consideration of the economic and 
social injustices due to internal and/or international exploitation that compel many workers to 
migrate. Such great problems of our time as economic crises, racial discrimination, food 
shortage, waste of resources, or pollution of the environment, affect all nations, and therefore 
give a starting point for a debate that is seen to be directly relevant but cannot be taken to a 
conclusion without informed understanding of what is happening elsewhere in the world, and why 
it is happening. 


4. The mass media — newspapers, radio and television — have made people far more aware 
of world situations than was possible only acouple of generations ago. But too often presentation 
by the mass media is selective or slanted, reflecting national, political, social and cultural 
prejudices, so that the impressions which emerge may not be in accord with realities. 
Nevertheless, it should be realized that the information media have an important positive role in 
shaping a vigilant public opinion. The Churches which should always be critical as regards their 
own stand and prejudices have a responsibility to use the media to inform about human rights 
issues and to counteract prejudices. We should also emphasize the necessity for a positive and 
continuing process of education at all levels — but specially in the schools — which should 
honestly and objectively teach the truth about the problems and aspirations of other nations. 


5. The candid discussion in this Consultation has given clear evidence of differences in 
approach to “human rights”. Should the emphasis be onthe personal rights of the individual or on 
the collective rights of the community ? Are there situations, such as the transition from colonial 
dependence to the responsibilities of full independence, which may justify the relative emphasis 
on some rights to secure a greater future good ? On the one hand some would argue that the 
motive for Christian concern for human rights should be purely humanitarian — the relief of 
suffering and injustice that deny human dignity — on the other hand it is replied that any 
intervention or protest on humanitarian grounds is inevitably and rightly, political activity. If the 
interpretation of “humanrights” is conditioned by existing political, economic and social systems, 
should we anticipate that “rights” will change in a rapidly changing world ? Or are there human 
rights that should be affirmed in any system ? 
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6. The questions raised are not so divisive as might at first appear. Individual rights and 
collective rights are not in flat opposition. They are related. It should be the aim of the community 
to secure the welfare of all its members, the aim of the individual to serve the general good. In both 
instances, rights involve responsibilities. On the second question posed in para. 5, it must be 
stated categorically that the limitation of human rights can never be justified when it is used asa 
device for oppression. The point raised — as a question for consideration — was that in periods of 
fundamental economic and political change leading to a more just society there is an emphasis 
on those rights which are considered essential to promoting such change and in consequence a 
lesser emphasis on other rights. This touches on very important, but delicate and sensitive 
issues, which demand deeper study. On the third matter of difference of approach, it was agreed 
that whether intervention is humanitarian, or deliberately political, the result is political. On the 
last question we affirm that, though interpretations and emphases may vary, the basic rights 
listed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights should be upheld and implemented in every 
political and economic system. In fact, our discussion of these questions was itself not divisive. 
We recognized that we were considering the-order of priorities in specific situations, not setting 
alternatives in irreconcilable opposition. 


7. More than that, we agreed. on ground common to all views that should enable the 
Churches to speak plainly on many important issues. 


a) There is a basic human right to life — including the whole question of survival, of the 
dangers and violations consequent on unjust economic, social and political systems and 
of life. 


b) There is a right to enjoy and maintain a cultural identity — which involves questions 
such as national self-determination, rights of minorities, etc. 


c) There is a right to participate in decision-making within the community — which 
involves the whole question of effective democracy. 


d) There is a right to dissent — which preserves a community or system from hardening 
into authoritarian rigidity. 


e) There is a right to personal dignity — which involves condemnation, for example, of 
torture or of protracted imprisonment without trial. 


f) There is a right to chose freely a religion or belief which includes freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in 
teaching, practice, worship and observance. 


8. The resolution of the Central Committee of the WCC, authorizing this Consultation, 
instructed us to relate standards of human rights to the cultural, socio-economic and political 
settings of different parts of the world, attention being given to religious liberty as a basic right. 
Religious liberty was specifically mentioned in a broad context, and was not intended to be the 
sole or primary concern. The WCC has frequently declared that religious liberty is a basic human 
right. This right is required so that the full responsibilities of Christian faith may be undertaken. 
This right is not a privilege or an exclusive freedom for the Church. Human solidarity (see para. 2) 
demands that we should be aware of the inter-relatedness of all rights including the rights of 
those of other faiths or no faiths. There have been times and places where the Church, claiming its 
rights and abrogating its responsibilities, has itself instigated or condoned violations of the rights 
listed in para. 7. But the right to religious liberty exists in order to serve the community according 
to the commands of the Gospel. 


9. Without minimizing the difficulty of the problems, or boasting immodestly of our ability to 
solve them, it can be said that the ecumenical movement has a significant contribution to make. 
Within the movement there can be brought together — as in this Consultation — men and women 
from different religious traditions, differing political systems, differing economic situations, and 
differing cultures, but all united in Christ, and through their common allegiance and mutual trust 
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able to share openly their agreements and disagreements, and so by genuine dialogue to learn 
from one another. Personal and confessional relationships, deepened and strengthened in the 
past twenty-six years, have made the WCC in the best sense of the word impartial, not identified 
with any particular culture or political system, and therefore able to move into critical international 
situations. The impact has been made greater by the joint action in some areas of concern with 
the Roman Catholic Church. We recognize that in the field of human rights there is need and 
scope for cooperation with adherents of other faiths and with all people of goodwill. But the WCC 
even as it is now, has resources and opportunities that should not be ignored. 


10. This Consultation is but one stagein a process that began with the First Assembly of WCC, 
and must continue. Our hope is that the specific concentration of the Consultation on Human 
Rights will accelerate the process. We recognize that the programme for the Fifth Assembly will 
raise in detail many of the issues that have been our concern, and we strongly urge that a way be 
found to declare unmistakably at the Assembly that they arise from a basic concern for human 
rights, and we hope that the outcome will be aclear challenge tothe Churches and to Christians to 
see this as among the first priorities for Christian action. 


11. The CCIA should continue to make special efforts to work closely with other Departments 
of the WCC and with international non-governmental organizations concerned with the 
promotion of human rights, with a view to coordinated action wherever possible. Every effort 
should be made to further the promotion and protection of human rights through inter- 
governmental agencies, particularly the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and also 
through regional organizations. 


12. Inthe last analysis effective action by the Churches to influence political decisions andto 
sustain the leaders in the campaign depends upon the response of local congregations. The 
CCIA should therefore be strengthened in its role of providing information and guidance to 
Churches and Christian agencies, thereby enabling them to exercise their responsibilities with 
respect to such matters as the right to life, the rights of minorities, the right to participation in 
decision-making, the right to dissent, the right to religious liberty, and the protection of prisoners, 
including the abolition of torture. In order to undertake this service the CCIA must be provided 
with additional resources. 
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APPENDIX XXII : The Right to Religious Freedom, Structures of Injustice and 
Struggles for Liberation, Fifth Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, Nairobi, 1975. (Excerpt) 


... The right to religious freedom has been and continues to be a major concern of member 
churches and the WCC. However, this right should never be seen as belonging exclusively to the 
Church. The exercise of religious freedom has not always reflected the great diversity of 
convictions that exist in the world. This right is inseparable from other fundamental human rights. 
No religious community should plead for its own religious liberty without active respect and 
reverence for the faith and basic human rights of others. 


Religious liberty should never be used toclaim privileges. For the Church this right is essential 
so that it can fulfil its responsibilities which arise out of the Christian faith. Central to these 
responsibilities is the obligation to serve the whole community. . 


The right to religious freedom has been enshrined in most constitutions as a basic human 
right. By religious freedom we mean the freedom to have or to adopt a religion or belief of one’s 
choice, and freedom, either individually or in community with others and in public or private, to 
manifest one’s religion or belief in worship, observance, practice, and teaching. Religious 
freedom should also include the right and duty of religious bodies to criticize the ruling powers 
when necessary, on the basis of their convictions. In this context, it was noted that many 
Christians in different parts of the world are in prison for reasons of conscience or for political 
reasons as a result of their seeking to respond to the total demands of the Gospel... 
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